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Art. I. Continuation of the Account of Mr. Bryant?s New Syftem 

cr Analyfis of Ancient Mythology. See Review for June. 

HE ingenious and very learned Author of the extraor- 

dinary work before us, acquaints his readers, that the 
materials, of which he purpofes. to make ufe in the following 
inquiries, are comparatively few, and will be contained within 
a {mall compafs. They are fuch as are to be found in the 
compofition of moft names which occur in ancient mytho- 
logy: whether they relate to deities then reverenced, or to 
the places where their worfhip was introduced. But they ap- 
pear no where fo plainly, as in the names of thofe places 
which were fituated in Babylonia and Egypt. From thefe 
parts, they were, in procefs of time, transferred to countries 
far remote; beyond the Ganges eaftward, and to the utmoft 
bounds of the Mediterranean weft; wherever the fons of Ham, 
under their various denominations, either fettled os traded. 
Mr. Bryant had, before, mentioned, that this people were great 
adventurers; and began an extenfive commerce in very early 
times. ‘They got footing in many parts; where they founded 
cities, which were famous in their day. They likewife erect 
ed towers and temples: and upon headlands and promontories 
they raifed pillars for fea-marks to direét them in their perilous 
expeditions. All thefe were denominated from circumftances 
that had fome reference to the religion which this people pro- 
felled, and to the‘anceftors whence they fprung. The deity, 
which they originally worfhipped, was the Sun, But they foon. 
conferred his titles upon fome of their anceftors: whence 
arofe a mixed worfhip. They particularly deified the great 
patriarch, who was the head of their line; and worfhipped 
him as the fountain of light: making the Sun only an emblem 
of his influence and power. They called him Bal, and Baal: 


and there were others of their anceftry joined with him, whom 
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they ftiled the Baalim. Chus was one of thefe: and this idoe 
Jatry began among his fons. 

In refpeét, then, to the names, which this people, in pro- 
cefs of time, conferred either upon the deities they worfhipped, 
or upon the cities which they founded; we fhall find them, 
fays our Author, to be generally made up of fome original 
terms for a bafis, fuch as Ham, Cham, and Chus: or elfe of 
the titles, with which thofe perfonages were, in procefs of 
time, honoured. ‘Thefe were Thoth, Men or Menes, Ab, 
El, Aur, Ait, Ees or Ifh, On, Bel, Cohen, Keren, Ad, Adon, 
Ob, Oph, Apha, Uch, Melech, Anac, Sar, Sama, Semaim. 
We mutt likewife take notice of thofe common names, b 
which places are diftinguifhed, fuch as Kir, Caer, Kiriath, 
Carta, Air, Cob, Cala, Beth, Ai, Ain, Caph, and Cephas. 
Laftly are to be inferted the particles Al and Pi; which were 
in ufe among the ancient Egyptians. 

Of thefe, and fome other terms Mr. Bryant firft treats. 
Thefe he calls radicals; and he looks upon them as fo many 
elements, whence moft names in ancient mythology have been 
compounded, and into which they may be eafily refolved: and 
the hiftory with which they are attended, will, he informs us, 
at all times, plainly point out, and warrant the etymology. 

As it is abfolutely impracticable to abridge this part of the 
work, we muft, in fome degree, content ourfelves with felecting 
one radical, as a fpecimen of the united fagacity and erudition 
which the Author difplays, in the purfuit of his undertaking. 
The fpecimen has not been chofen for its peculiar merit, 
but on account of its being of a competent brevity. 

‘ AIT. Another title of Ham or the Sun was Ait, and Aith: a 
term, of which little notice has been taken ; yet of great confequence 
in refpeét to etymology. It occurs continually in ee names of 
places, as well as in the compofition of thofe, which belong to deities, 
and men, Itrelates to fire, light, and heat ; and to the confequences 
of heat. We may in fome degree learn its various, and oppoiite fig- 
nifications when compounded, from antient words in the Greek lan- 
guage, which were derived from it, Several of thefe are enume- 
rated in Hefychius, Abas, (AEA WX. AiSeiv, xecstive AsSarrev (a com- 
pound of Aith El), xexavmevove Asdsvot, xaemrvoc.  Ardov, ALA 2900 Aibuva 
(of the fame etymology, from Aith-On) [ASA LAs mv2udn. *-Aido:, MAUIA. 
The Egyptians, when they confecrated any thing to their deity, or 
made it a fymbol of any fuppofed attribute, called it by the name 
of that attribute, or + emanation : and as there was fcatce any thing, 
but what was held facred by them, and in this manner appropriated ; 





omy 
* The fun’s difk fiiied Abed: 
brrerevay EAimndov Chov qroAey ALGOTH AISKO:. Nonnus. L. qo. v. 371. 


A:Oicwasda Atovveov. Ave mc8w¥. GAAS Tov Obey, AAAS THY Acttuiv, Hefychius, Ale 
tered to Ai@ora maida by Albertus. 
+ The Egyptian theology abounded with perfonages formed frora thefe emanations, 


who according to Pfeilus were called Eons, Zags, AZwscc, See lamblichus, and Pfellus, 
and Damatcius, 
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it neceflarily happened, that feveral objects had often the fame refe- 
rence, and were denominated alike. For not only men took to 
themfelves the facred titles; but birds, beafts, fifhes, reptiles, toge- 
ther with trees, plants, ftones, drugs, and minerals, were fuppofed to 
be under fome particular influence; and from thence received their 
names. And if they were not quite alike, they were however made 
up of elements very fimilar. Ham, as the Sun, was ftiled * Ait; 
and Egypt, the land of Ham, had in confequence of it the name of 
Ait, rendered by the Greeks Arria : Exanby (x Aiyunros) ua Ascia, xr 
Mlorapie, xs Aidioma, xxs fF AETIA. One of the moft antient names 
of the Nyle was Ait, or Actos. It was alfo a name given to the eagle, 
as the bird particularly facred to the fun: and Homer alludes to the 
Original meaning of the word, when he terms the eagle } Aserog asfur. 
Among the parts of the human body it was appropriated to the 
|| heart: for the heart in the body may be efteemed what the fun is 
in his fyftem, the fource of heat and life, affording the fame animat- 
ing principle. This word having thefe two fenfes, was the reafon 
why the Egyptians made a heart over a vafe of burning incenfe an 
emblem of their country. § Asyurroy dx yeaPorres Sumsatnesov MASOAEvOR 
CuryeuPect, xa exzvw KAPAIAN. ‘This term occurs continually in com- 
pofition. Athyr, one of the Egyptian months, was formed of Ath-Ur. 
it was alfo one of the names of that place, where the fhepherds re- 
fided in Egypt; and’ to which the Ifraelites fucceeded. ft ftood at 
the upper point of Delta, and was particularly facred to WY Ur, or 
(Orus: and thence called Athur-ai, or the place of Athur. At the 
departure of the fhepherds it was ruined by king Amofis. ** Kario- 
xeerbe ox TH Abvgsay AMWC Ge 

* As Egypt was named Ajith, and Ait; fo other countries, in which 
colonies from thence fettled, were {tiled Ethia and Athia. The fons 
of Chus founded a colony in Colchis; and we find a king of that 
country named Ait; or, as the Greeks expreffed it, Asrrs: and the 
Jand was alfo diitinguifhed by that characteriftic. Hence Arete in the 
Orphic Argonautics, fpeaking of Medea’s returning to Colchis, ex- 
prefies this place by the terms xf: KoAywy? 

T t Osyso Su TaTecs FE JMLGy was es nex Kory 

It is fometimes compounded Ath-E1, and Ath-Ain; from whence the 
Greeks formed jf Adsac, and Abrvz, titles, by which they diftinguifhed 
the goddefs of wifdom. It was looked upon as a term of high ho- 
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* Stephanus Byzant. 

+ Scholia on Dionyfius. V. 239. What is alluded to, may be feen from other 
authors, 

{ Homer. Iliad. O. V. Gg0. ‘O :9:epe0¢, nas rupadag. Hefychius. 

}j HO xag%a. Etymolog. Magnom ex Orione, in Athribis, 

‘They exprefs it after the manner of the Iontans, who always deviated from the orie 
ginalterm. The Dorians would have called it with more propriety Ath. 

§ Herus Apollo, L, 1. c. 22. p. 33. 

**® Clemens Alexandrinus from Ptolemy Mendefius. Strom, L. 1. p. 373. 

It was called alfo Abur, or Abaris, as well as Athur, In after-times it v.as rebuilt s 
and by Herodotus it is ftiied Cereafora, By Athuria is to be underftoed both the 
city, and the difrict ; which was of the great Nome of Heliopolis, 

t+ Orphic. Argonaut. V. 1323. 

tI Athenagore Legatio. P, 293. 

Proferpine (Koga) was alle calied Athela, Ibid. 
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nour and endearment. Venus in Apollonius calls Juno and Minervay 
by way of refpect, Hossas : 
© Hb.sasy T6 devgo YOO, Hew Tey Koper 

Menelaus fays to his brother Agamemnon, t¢ T+26' srw, HOsie, xoeozceas 5 
and { Terre por, Hon x<Parn, o:vp e:rAnaubas, are the words of Achilles 
to the fhade of his lof&t Patroclus. Hz05 1n the original acceptation, 
as a title, fignified Solaris, Divinus, Splendidus : but in a fecondary 
fenfe it denoted any thing holy, good, and praife-worthy. || Aaa 
py H5ssov xxzrAew eas vorDw eave, {ays Eumezus of his long abfent, and 
much honoured mafer. J will call him good, and noble, whether 
be be dead or alive. From this antient term were derived the 
Oo; and véxa of the Greeks. 

‘| have mentioned, that it is often found compounded, asin Athyr: 
and that it was a name conferred on places, where the Amonians 
fettled. Some of this family came in early times to Rhodes, and 
Lemnos: of which migrations | fhall hereafter treat, Hence one of 
the moft antient names of § Rhodes was Aithraia, or the Ifland of 
Athyr; fo called from the worfhip of the Sun: and Lemnos was de- 
nominated Aithalia, for the fame reafon from Aith-El. It was pare 
ticularly devoted to the God of fire; and is hence ftiled Vulcania by 
the Poet: 

** Summis Vulcania furgit 
Lemnos aquis. : 
Ethiopia itfelf was named both ++ Aitheria, and Aeria, from Aur, 
and Athyr: and Lefbos, which had received a colony of Cuthites, 
was reciprocally ftiled ¢{ Aithiope. The people of Canaan and 
Syria paid a great reverence to the memory of Ham: hence we 
read of many places in thofe parts named Hamath, Amathus, Ama- 
thufia. One of the fons of Canaan feems to have been thus called: 
for it is faid, that Canaan was the father of the ||\| Hamathite. A 
city of this name ftood to the eaft of mount Libanus; whofe natives 
were the Hamathites alluded to here. There was another Hamath 
in Cyprus, by the Greeks exprefled Awabss, of the fame original as 
the former. We read of Eth-Baal, a king of §§ Sidon, who was the 
father of Jezebel; and of + Athaliah, who was her daughter. For 
Ath was an oriental term, which came from Babylonia and Chaldea 
to Egypt; and from thence to Syria and Canaan. Ovid, though 
his whole poem be a fable, yet copies the modes of thofe countries, 
of which he treats, On this account, {peaking of an Ethiopian, he 
introduces him by the name of Eth-Amon, but foftened by him to 
Ethemon, 
q Inftabant parte finiftra 
Chaonius Molpeus, dextra Nabatheus Ethemon. 
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* Apollonius Rhodius, L, 3, v. 52. + Homer. Iliad. K, v. 37. 

t Homer, Iliad. ¥. v. 94. Homer, Odyff. . v. 147. 

Ath-El among many nations a title of great honour. 

§ Plin. Nat. Hift. L. 5, ¢, 31. 

®° Valerius Flaccus. L.2.v. 78. The chief city was Hepheftia. 

tt Univerfa vero gens (Athiopum) Etheria appellata eft. Plin. L. 6, @ 30. 
ft Plin. L. 5. c. 31. |] Genefis. c, 10, v. 18. Ce 1Le Ve Be 
§ 1 Kings, c. 16, v. 31, + 2 Kings, c. 11. v, te 

q Ovid, Metamerph, L. 5. v, 16a. 
































Ath was fometimes joined to the ancient title Herm ; which the 
Grecians with a termination made ‘E;ux. From ath- Herm, came 
Oxguas, Ozguss, Oxquawwe ‘Thefe terms were fometimes reverfed, and 


rendered Herm athena.’ 
Though we cannot give a regular abridgment of what 


Mr. Bryant has advanced under the article of radicals, we 
fhall, however, take notice of a few incidental circumitances, 
the mentioning of which will probably be acceptable to our 
curious readers, 

Speaking of Nimrod, our Author fays, that though the 
hiftory of Nimrod was in a great meafure loft in the fuperior 
reverence paid to Chus, or Bacchus; yet there is reafon to 
think that divine honours were of old paid to him. The fae 
mily of the Nebrida at Athens, and another of the fame name 
at Cos, were, as we may infer from their hiftory, the pofte- 
rity of people, who had been priefts to Nimrod. He feems to 
have been worfhipped in Sicily under the names of Elorus, 
Pelorus, and Orion. He was likewife ftiled Belus: but as this 
was merely a title, and conferred upon other perfons, it ren- 
ders his hiftory very difficult to be diitinguithed, 

Under the word, Ad, we are told, th: at Ham was often 
{tiled Ad-Ham, or Adem contracted ; which has been the 
caufe of much miftake. There were many places named 
Adam, Adama, Adamah, Adamas, Adamana; which had no 
reference to the protoplaft, but were by the Amonians deno- 
minated from the head of their fa:nily. 

In treating on the term, Ees, or Is, which related to 
light and fire, and was one of the titles of the fun, Mr. Br 
ant makes feveral curious remarks. He finds the traces of 
this term in a great number of places, fituated in very diffe. 
rent parts of the world, Ali thefe places, he affures us, 
were founded or denominated by peopie of the Amonian wor- 
fhip: and we may always upon inquiry perceive fomething 
very peculiar in their hiftory and fituation. They were par- 
ticularly devoted to the worfhip of the fun; and they were ge- 
nerally fituated near hot fprings, or elfe upon foul and fetid 
lakes, and pools of bitumen. It is alfo not uncommon to find 
near them mines of faJt and nitre; and caverns fending forth 
peftilential exhalations. Afia proper comprehended little more 
than Phrygia, and a part of Lydia; and was bounded by the 
river Halys. It was of a moft inflammable foil.— Hence cule 
lefs the regicn had the name of Afia, or the land of fire.— 
It may appear wonderful; but the Amonians were determined 
in the fituation boch of their citics and temples by thefe ttrange 





So in Virgil. Comites Sarpedonis ambo, 
Et clarus Ethemon Lycia comitantur ab alta, 
Or, Claruset Ethemon, /Eneis. L. 30. ve 126, 
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phenomena. ‘They efteemed no places fo facred, as thofe where 
there were fiery eruptions, uncommon fteams, and fulphure~ 
ous exhalations, 

The Amonian religion and cuftoms were carried to a fur- 
prifing extent in the firft ages. The ancient Germans, and 
Scandinavians, were led by the fame principles ; and founded 
their temples in fituations of the fame nature, as thofe were, 
which have been above defcribed. Above all others they chofe 
thofe places, where were any nitrous or faline waters. * Max- 
sme autem Lucos (or Lacus) fale gignendo farcundss calo propin- 
quare, precefque mortalium nufquam propius audiri firmiter erant 
perfuafi; prout exemplo hermandurorum docet teftis omnt exceptione 
major + Tacitus. 

In confidering the derivatives from the word Ain, the Author, 
taking occafion to vindicate himfelf, for not deducing his ety- 
mologies from the Hebrew, declares, in a note, that it is his 
opinion, that there are two events recorded by Mofes, Gen, 
c. 10. throughout; and Gen. c. 11. v. 8, g. One was a re- 
gular migration of mankind in general to the countries allotted 
to them: the other was a difperfion which related to fome par- 
ticulars. Of this Mr. Bryant propofes hereafter to treat at 
large; and we fhall be glad to fee the profecution of the fub- 
ject. Being fenfible that the eaftern languages, and the 
weftern tongues derived from them, have, amidit all their al- 
terations, fuch a refemblance, as by no means coincides with 
the notion of that radical change which fome divines fuppofe 
to have been miraculoufly produced at the tower of Babel; we 
have hitherto acquiefced in the conjecture of the late Dr. Gre- 
gory Sharpe, that the confufion of language, or lip, related on- 
ly to a confufion of defigns ahd countels. 

Our learned Writer, fpeaking of the terms, Shem, and 
Shamefh, which relate to the heavens, and to the fun, takes no- 
tice, that Ham, being the Apollo of the eaft, was worfhipped 
as the fun, and was alfo called Sham and Shem; and that this 
has been the caufe of much perplexity and miftake. By thefe 
means many of his pofterity have been referred to a wrong line, 
and reputed the fons of Shem; the title of one brother 
not being diftinguifhed from the real name of the other. 
Hence the Chaldeans have by fome been adjudged to the line 
of Shem: and Amalek, together with the people of that name, 
has been placed to the fame account, 

Under the word, Sar, we learn, that as oaks were ftiled 
Saronides, fo likewife were the ancient Druids, by whom the 
oak was held fo facred. ‘This is the title which was given to 





* Gafper Brechenmaker, § 45. p. 457. 
+ Tacitus. Annal. 1. 13. ¢. §7. . 
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the priefts of Gaul, as we are informed by Diodorus Siculus ; 
and it is one proof out of many, fays our Author, how far the 
Amonian religion was extended; and how little we know of 
Druidical worfhip, either in refpeét to its effence or its origin. 

The term, Uch, expreffed alfo Ach, Och, was a term of ho- 
nour among the Babylonians, and the reft of the progeny of 
Chus; and occurs continually in the names of men and places, 
which have any conne&ion with their Hiftory. Mr. Bryant 
wonders that this word has been pafled over with fo little no 
tice, as it is of great antiquity; and at the fame time of much 
importance in refpe&t toetymology. The traces which he finds 
of itare very numerous. We fhall tranfcribe the conclufion of 
this article; as it contains an illuftration of Homer, in a matter 
little underftood by his beft commentators. 

‘ The term Yx, of which I have been treating, was obfolete, and 
fcarce known in the times when Greece moft flourifhed: yet fome 
traces of it may be found, though itrangely perverted from its origi- 
nal meaning. For the writers of this nation, not knowing the pur- 
port of the words, which they found in their ancient hymns, changed 
them to fomething fimilar in found; and thus retained them with a 
degree of religious, but blind reverence. I have fhewn, that of El-Uc 
they formed Avxes, Lucus ; which was acknowledged to be the name 
of the fun: of El-Uc-Aon, Lycaon: of El-Uc-Qr, Lycorus and 
Lycoreus : 

*H xiBccgir, n TOLe Avxwesos evren oe. 
So from Uc- Ait, another title of the god, they formed Hecatus, and 
a feminine, Hecate. Eience Nicandor {peaks of Apollo by this title : 
tT EComevas TewTodiTos mucu Krwgrors Exatotv. 
And Herophile the Sibyl of the fame deity: 
t Moicay exous “Exar T7¢ TOT. AvaxTogbns, 

‘ The only perfon who feems knowingly to have retained this 
word, and to have ufed it out of compofition, is || Homer. He had 
been in Egypt; and was an admirer of the theology of that nation. 
He adhered to ancient § terms with a degree of enthufiafm ; and in- 
troduced them at al] hazards, though he many times did not know 
their meaning. This word among others he has preferved; and he 
makes ufe of it adverbially in its proper fenfe, when he defcribes any 
body fuperlatively great, and excellent. ‘Thus he {peaks of Calchas 





. 


® Callimachus, Hymn to Apollo, v, 19. 
+ Nicander Alexipharmica, v. 31. t Paufanias. 1. r0. p, $27. 
| It is however to be found in Euripides under the term exes. Thefeus fays ta 
Acraftus: 
Ex vd shauptic fara moos Qnfag Oxes. Supplices, v. 1316 
§ From Uc and Uch came the word euge: alfo suyn, suxcpear, evyxan, of the 
Greeks, Callimachus abounds with ancient Amonian terms, He bids the young wo- 
men of Arges to receive the goddefs Minerva. 
Suv T evayogiay cyy 2” Evyagi, cov” adradvyais. Lavacr, Palladis, v, 139. 
From Uc-El came Euclea Sacra, and Evxdrcg Zeve. EvxAtia, Apramic. 
Eumros, D105 iscauc, ty Meyacoig was gy Koeiv8x, Hefychius, fo amended by Albertus 
aad Hemfterhufius, 
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as far fuperior to every body elfe in prophetic knowledge, and fliles 
him ox Heesog « 
“* Kaayas Oesogidng OswvoTroAwyY ox HET OSs 
‘Os non Ta T eovTa, Ta r ETTOMEVA MEO T £0VTa&e ; 
© So on the Trojan fide Helenus is fpol:en of in the fame light ; 
+ TH eiapusong “EAsvog oswvomroAwy ox aEIsos. 

‘ So T Daxney ox HT OVy i Aita@arwy ox ALIS OS, and § Texsos——Exvr:- 
TO ox, OPbFOC~ . : . 

‘ In thefe and in all other inftances of this term occurring in Ho- 
mer, it is obfervable, that it is always in the fame acceptation, and 
uniformly precedes the fame word, agisoc. It is indeed to be found 
in the poetry afcribed to ** Orpheus: but as thofe verfes are mani- 
feftly imitations of Homer, we muit not look upon it asa current 
term of the times, when that poetry was compofed : nor was it ever, 
J believe, in common ufe, not even in the age of Homer. It wanan 
Amonian term, joined infeparably w!.!: another borrowed from the 
fame people, For ae:sog wa trom Egypt, and Chaldea, Indeed moft 
of the irregular degrees of comparifon are from that quarter; being 
derived from the Sun, the great deity of the pagan world, and from 
his titles and properties. Both agewy and agisog were from aens, the 
Arez of the eaft. From Bel, and Baaltis, came Ceariav, and Cearicos: 
eswa is an inflection from Amon, From the god Aloeus came Awins, 
AwiTEPesy and Awisos § from HEpEY changed to KECK, HECATOS, were formed 
REETTUY, HQETTUVy KQATELOSy and x ATS Oe 

With regard to the word Al, or Aia, we are told that it 
fignifies a diftri&t or province; and as moft provinces in Egypt 
were infular, it is often taken for an ifland. In other parts it 
was much of the fame purport as asa of the Greeks, and be- 
tokened any region or country. It was from hence, that fo 
many places have been reprefented by the Greeks as plurals, 
and are found to terminate in az; fuch as, Athenai, Thebai, 
Pherai, Patrai, Amyclai, Theraphai, Clazomenai, Celznai. 
There are others in ta; as Choeroneia, Coroneia, Eleia. In 
others it was rendered fhort; as in Oropia, Ellopia, Orty- 
gia, Olympia, /Ethiopia, Scythia, Coenia, Icaria. It is like- 
wife found exprefled by a fingle letter, and ftill fubjoined ta 
the proper name: hence we meet with AEtna, Arbela, La- 
rifla, Roma, Himere, Hemera, Nufa, Nyffa, Patara, Arena +t, 
Cabafa, and the like, We may from hence prove, and from 





* Tiad. A. V. €9. ft Wiad. Z. V. 76, J Niad. P. V. 307. 
jj iliad. O, V. 282. § Iliad. H.V. 221, It occurs in other places ; 
Agurcres, imme ox acion pst” apehoregaics yevntar. Iliad. r. V. 110. 
Tig 7 og TOV OX agigoc Env, OV Meoi EWErt, Mega, Iliad. B. V. 761. 
Alfo Odyif. ©. V. 123. and Q. V. 428. 
** In the hymn to Silenus that god is called S:Ayvav oy’ agics. And in the poem 
de Lapidibus,the Poet {peaking of Leroic perfons, mentions their reception in heaven: 
Ammpantos L506 01x08 
Xaigovrag SeFavro Senyevewy ox’ agigne. 
Hymn 35. v. 2. and wae AtGwv. Proem. v. 14, 
t+ The Tonians changed this termination into», Hence Arcne, Camiffene, Cy- 
rence, Arface, Same, Capificue, Thebe, &e, 
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innumerable other inftances, that, among the people of the 
eaft, as well as among other nations, the word in Regimine’ 
was often final. Thus the land of Ion was termed Ionia: that 
of Babylon, Babylonia: from Affur came Affyria: from Ind, 
India : from Lud Ludia: in all which the region is fpecified by 
the termination. To fay Lydia Tellus, Affyria Tellus, is in 
reality redundant. In the name of Egypt this term preceded ; 
that country being ftiled Ai-Gupt, Asyumrros, the land of the 
Gupti, called afterwards Cupti, and Copti. 

Our Author, under the head of common names relating to 
places, has a long and curious article upon the word Gau, ex- 
prefled Cau, Ca, and Co; and which fignifies a houfe. Be- 
fides the many inftances that are produced of the occurrences 
of this word in ancient names, Mr. Bryant has taken occafion, 
incidentally, to fhew, that Gaugamela and Arbela, (which 
have been fuppofed to be different cities, at the diftance of five 
or fix hundred Stadia, and at each of which the great decifive 
battle between Alexander and Darius is exprefsly faid to have 
been fought,) were, in fact, one and the fame place. Arbela 
was probably the city, and Gaugamela the temple ; both facred 
to the fame deity under different names. 

Another obfervation which we meet with, is, that it is of 
great confequence towards decyphering the mythology of an- 
cient times, to take notice, that the Grecians often miftook 
the place of worfhip for the deity worfhipped. ‘The names of 
many gods are in reality the names of temples where they were 
adored. Artemis was Ar-Temis, the city of Themis, or Tha- 
mis ; the Thamuz of Sidon and Egypt. This the Greeks exe 
prefied Aptewis, and made it the name of a goddefs. Kir-On 
was the city and temple of the fun in Cyprus, and other 
places. They changed this to Kironus, which they contraéted 
Cronus: and out of it made a particular god. From Cha- 
Opis they formed a king Cheops ; from Cayfter, the fame as 
Ca-After, they fancied a hero, Cayftrius ; from Cu-Bela, Cy- 
bele; from Cu-Baba, Cybebe. Cerberus, the dog of hell, 
was denominated from Kir-Abor. 

Concerning the term Coel in Ennius, Ianus Gulielmus ob- 
ferves, that this poet copied the Dorians in ufing abbreviations, 
and writing Coel for Coelus and Ccelum. But herein, fays Mr. 
Bryant, this learned perfon is miftaken. The Dorians were 
not fo much to be blamed for their abbreviating, as the other 
Greeks were for their unneceflary terminations, and inflections. 
The more fimple the terms, the more ancient and genuine we 
may for the moft part efteem them: and in the language of 
the’ Dorians we may perceive more terms relative to the true 
mythology of the country, and thofe rendered more fimilar to 
the ancient mode of expreflion, than are ellewhere to be found. 
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We mutt therefore, in all etymological inquiries, have recourfe 
to the Doric manner of pronunciation, to obtain the truth. 

The Author concludes his account of radicals with confidering 
the particles Al and Pi, which are to be found in the compo- 
fition of many ancient terms. We {hall juft take notice, that 
the Sun being called Melech Pi-Adon, and Anac Pi-Adon, the 
Greeks out of Pi-Adon formed Taidwy. Hence we read of 
rraduv Antes, rauscuv Znvos, masdwv AwoAdwvos, and legends of 
waiduv abavatrwy; and of raidwv, who were mere foundlings ; 
whofe fathers could never be afcertained, though divine honours 
were paid to the children.—From this miftake arofe fo many 
Boy-Deitic: ; among whom were even Jupiter and Dionufus.— 
Phaethon alfo, a much miftaken perfon, was an ancient title of 
the Sun, a compound of Phi-Ath-On. 

The terms which Mr. Bryant has treated of under the head 
of Radicals, feem continually to occur in the ancient Amonian 
Hiftory. Out of thefe, he thinks, moft names are compounded ; 
and into thefe they are eafily refolvable. He could wifh that hig 
learned readers would fo far afford him credit, as to defer paffing 
a general fentence, till they have perufed the whole. Many 
pofitions, which may appear doubtful, when they are firft pre- 
mifed, will, he hopes, be abundantly proved, before we come 
to the clofe. The chief proof will refult from an uniform fe- 
ries of evidence, fupported by a fair and uninterrupted analogy. 

From the fubject of Radicals, our jngenious Writer proceeds 
to the confideration of Etymology, as it has been too generally 
handled; and juftly cenfures the Greeks, as being fo pre- 
poflefled with a notion of their own excellence and antiquity, 
that they fuppofed every ancieut tradition to have procceded 
from themfelves. © Hence their Mythology is founded upon 
the grofleft miftakes: as all extraneous hiftory, and every fo- 
reign term is imagined by them to have been of Grecian origi- 
nal. Many of their learned writers had been abroad; and 
knew how idle the pretenfions of their countrymen were. Plato, 
in pariicular, faw the fallacy of their claim. He confedles it 
more than once: yet in this article nobody was more infatuated, 
His Cratylus is made up of a moft abfurd fyftem of etymology. 
Hercdotus expre(s!y fays, that the gods of Greece came in great 
meafure from Egypt. Yet Socrates is by Plato, in this treae 
tife, made to derive Artemis from ro aerewes, integritas: Po 
feidon from moos decwov, fetters to the teet: Heftia from ovcia, 
fubftance and eflence: Deme'er frors dideuca os PTE, diftrie 
buting as a mother: Pallas from zaAAew, to vibrate, or dance : 
Ares, Mars, from appev, mafcu'lum, et virile: and the word 
Theos, God, undoubtedly the Theuth of Egypt, from Oesi, to 
run. Innumerable derivations of this nature are to be found in 
Ariftotle, Plato, Heraclides Pontus, and other Greek writers.’ 
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There is a maxim laid down by the fcholiaft upon Diony. 
fius: If the term be foreign, it is idle to have recourfe to Greece for 
a folution. Mr. Bryant obferves that it is a plain and golden 
rule, pofterior in time to the writers above, which, however, 
common fenfe might have led them to have anticipated, and 
followed ; but it was not in their nature. The perfon who 
gave the advice was a Greck, and could not for his life abide 
by it. Even Socrates is made to fay fomething = like the 
above. And yet Plato, who attributes this knowledge to So 
crates, makes him continually aét in contradiction to it. 

The ancients in all their etymologies were guided folely by 
the ear; and in this they have been implicitly copied by the 
moderns. Here our Author pafles fome ftrictures upon Heine 
fius, Cumberland, Hyde, Huetius, and others; nor does the 
great Bochart efcape his cenfure, * It muft be acknowledged, 
{ays he, of Bochart, that the fyftem, upon which he has pros 
ceeded, is the moft plaufible of any: and he has fhewn infinite 
ingenuity and learning. He every where tries to fupport his 
etymologies by fome hiftory of the place, concerning which he 
treats. But the misfortune is, that the names of places, which 
feem to be original, and of high antiquity, are too often de- 
duced by him from circumftances of later date ; from events in 
after ages, The hiftories, to which he appeals, were probably 
not known, when the country, or ifland, received its name, 
He likewife allows himfelf a great latitude in forming his deri- 
vations: for, to make his terms accord, he has recourfe not 
only to the Phenician language, which he fuppefes to have been 
a Dialect of the Hebrew; but to the Arabian, Chaldaic, and 
Syriac, according as his occafions require.—In fhort, Bochart, 
in moft of his derivations, refers to circumftances too general,’ 
How very cafual and indeterminate the references were by 
which this learned man was induced to form his etymologies, 
is pointed out, by Mr. Bryant, in feveral inftances, 

The difcourfe on Etymology is fucceeded by a differtation 
upon the Helladian and other Grecian writers, in which our 
Author informs us of the fources from whence his materials are 
drawn. All knowledge of Gentile antiquity muft be derived 
to us through the hands of the Grecians: and there is not of 
them a fingle writer, to whom we may not be indebted for 
fome advantage. The Helladians however, from whom we 
might expect moft light, are to be admitted with the greateft 
caution.—Hence the fureft refources are from Greeks of 
other countries. Among the poets, Lycophron, Callimachus, 
and Apollonius Rhodius are principally to be efteemed.—Homer 
likewife abounds with a deal of myfterious lore, borrowed from 
the ancient Amonian theology.—To thefe may be added fuch 
Greck writers of Jater date, who were either not born in Hellas, 
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or were not fo deeply tinctured with the vanity of that country, 
Much light may be alfo ebtained from thofe learned men by 
whom the Scholia were written. —Nonnus too, who wrote the 
Dionyfiaca, is not to be neglected.—Porphyry, Proclus, ‘and 
Jamblichus may be added, who profefledly treat of. Egyptian 
Jearning.—But the great refource of all is to be found among 
the later antiqueries and hiftorians. Many of thefe are writers 
of high rank ; particularly Diodorus, Strabo, and Paufanias, on 
the Gentile part; and of se Fathers 1? cophilus, ‘Tatianus 
Athenagoras, Clemens, Origenes, Fufebius, Theodoretus, Syn- 
cellus; and the compiler of the Fafti Siculi, otherwife called 
Chronicon Pafchale. Moft of thefe were cither of Egypt or 
Afia. They had a real tafte for antiquity; and lived at a time 
when fome tnfight could be obtained : for till the Roman em- 
pire was fully eftablifhed, and every province in a ftate of tran- 
guillity, little light could be procured from thofe countries 
whence the Mythology of Greece was derived.—In the courfe 
of the diflertation, Mr. Bryant mentions the other helps to 
which he has been indebted. 

With regard to the native Helladians, he reprefents them as 
very limited in their knowledge; as taking in the grofs what- 
ever was handed down by tradition ; and as afluming to theme 
felves every hiltory which was imported: and in thefe refpects 
he gives a fevere character of their writers, while he does juftice 
to the beauty of their compolition. Our Author acknowledges 
that it may appear ungracious, and that it is far from a pleafing 
tafk to point out blemifbes in a people of fo refined a turn as 
the Grecians, whofe ingenuity and elezance have been admired 
for ages, But he finds it abfolutely neceffary to fiew their pre- 
judices and miftakes, in order to remedy their failures. Accord 
ingly he fupports his charge againft them at full length, and in 
avery convincing manner. At the fame time, he propofes to 
make no {mall ufe of them in the progrefs of his undertaking. 

We are next prefented with fome neceflary rules and obfer- 
vations in refpect to etymological inquiries ; and for the better 
underftanding the mythology of Greece. Among other re- 
marks, Mr. Bryant exprefies his difapprobation of deducing 
etymologies from roots. “Uhofe who impofed the ancient names 
of places and perfons, never thought of a root; and probably 
did not know the purport of the term. Whoever, therefore, 
in etymology has recour!e to this method of inveftigation, feems 
to act like a perfon, who fhould feck at the fountain-head for a 
city, which ftood at the mouth of a river. 

This article is followed by a fhort account of the Helladians, 
and their origin, in order to obviate fome objections. As the 
Author’s Syftgm depends greatly upon this point, he in fome 
degree anticipates his fubje@, to fhew, that the Helladians 
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were of a different race from the fons of Japhet; and that the 
country, when they came to it, was in the pofleffion of another 
people ; which people they diftinguifhed from themfelves by the 


tile of Bacexpor. 
sie [To be continued.] K e 





rians, Poets, and others: Together with the State of the Religion, 

Laws, Arts, Sciences, and Government: From the fir.) Settlement un- 

der Mifraim, inthe Year before Chrift, 21:8, tothe fixal Subverfion 

of the Empire, by Cambyfes. Containing a Space of 1664 Years. 

By George Laughton, D. D. of Richmond in Surry. 8vo. §3. 

fewed. Cadell, 1774. 

HEN the appearance of a diftin& hiftory of Egypt was 
announced to the Public, we flattered ourfelves that it 
might particularly deferve the attention of the learned. We 
were very fenfible that the fubject was an interefting one, on 
many accounts. Egypt is undoubtedly to be reckoned among 
the firft of the great kingdoms which were formed after the 
difperfion of mankind. Perhaps it arofe earlier than any other 
country, not only to confiderable power, but to a comparatively 
high degree of knowledge, learning, and refinement. The 
colonies from Egypt were the means of civilizing no {mall part 
of the world ; and it was certainly the fource from which Greece 
derived its philofophy, how much foever the Grecian Sages 
may be fuppofed to have improved upon the intelligence they 
received. “Ihe opinions which have been advanced concerning 
the accuracy and extent of the fcience and literature of the 
Egyptians, are exceedingly different. Some Writers have, in 
this refpect, reprefented them in a very exalted point of view, 
while others have been as much inclined to depreciate them ; 
probably, in both cafes, without fufficient reafon. However, 
if we regard the early period in which the Egyptians flourifhed, 
their knowledge will be found to have been confiderable, and 
they introduced their worfhip, rites, cuftoms, and improve- 
ments into Europe; though not, indeed, exclufively of the 
Phoenicians, and the reft of the defcendants of Ham, who fent 
out colonies from the Eaft to the Weft. 

In a variety of other inftances, Egypt furnithes fubjects of 
literary inquiry. Its high pretenfions to antiquity, and the re- 
ducing of its early accounts of things to true chronology, have 
afforded fome trouble to the Jearned. To adjuit the Dynafties 
of its Princes, and to determine whether they ought to be 
deemed fucceffive or collateral, are likewife matters ot no little 
difficulty, If there was fuch a mighty Conqueror as Sefoftris, 
the fettling of the age in which he lived, and the bringing 
his exploits to the ftandard of truth and reafon, certainly merit 
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Art. ll. The Hiftory of ancient Egypt, as extant in the Greek Hifto- 
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culiar notice. The origin and nature of the hieroglyphics of 
tau are, alfo, curious objects, as well as the origin of alpha- 
betical writing, which feveral ancients have afcribed to Thoth 
an ptian, and which many moderns have fuppofed to have 
been derived from that country. How far the Egyptians were 
the firft inventers of fcience, or were indebted for it to the 
Babylonians and Chaldzans, is another queftion among men of 
learning. Who the Shepherd Kings were, has, moreover, 
been an affair of no fmall difcuffion and debate. ‘To all which 
may be added, that the controverfy, lately ftarted, whether the 
Chinefe be a colony from the Egyptians, is not wholly unde- 
ferving of attention. 

A hiftory of Egypt, in which thefe fubjects, and others of a 
fimilar kind, were to be accurately exzmined, and judicioufly 
determined, would be a very acceptabie prefent to the Public. 
But if the Reader expecis thefe matters to be fatisfactorily ad- 
jufted in the prevent work, he will oe greatly difappointed, 
Several of the circus. .ances we have mentioned, are entirely 
unnoticed, and thc re:t of them are treated in a flight and 
fuperficial manner, witcout any apparent fenfibility of the dif- 
ficulties in which ti.cy are invelved. 

In fa&t, Dr. Lau ston’s hiftory of Egypt, is a mere compi- 
lation ; nor is itexccuted, even in this view, with fuch a de- 
gree of fagacity, or juJgment, as entities it to much applaufe, 
His chronology, from whomfoever it is taken, is given without 
hefitation, as if it were a point that had never been difputed,. 
With the fame confidence, he places the Dynatfties in the fuc- 
ceflive order, though he ought to have known, and obferved, 
that Sir John Marfham contends for their being collateral; and 
that herein he is followed by fome of the ableft Ch-onologers. 
In refpeé& to Sefoitris, Dr. Laughton fixes the commencement 
of his reign a very few years after the departure of the Ifra- 
elites, without t»kit@ notice of the opinion of Marfham, Sir 
Ifaac Newton, and over eminent men, that Sefoftris and the 
Sefac of Scripture were the fame perfon; and without confi- 
dering how unlikely it is that uch a mighty Conqueror fhould 
arife in Egypt, and fuch prodigious exploits be performed by 
him, in fo fhort a time after the kingdom muft have been re- 
duced to the lowcit ebb, by the defiruction in the Red Sea. 
None of thefe difficuities feem to have occurred to our Author, 
who carries on his ftory with as much efe and aflurance, as if 
he were writing the events of yefierd:~, 

Unlefs, therefore, Dr. Laughton hed performed more than 
he has actually done, we cannot perevive what neceflity there 
was for the prejent publication. A far «‘r account of Egypt 
is to be met with in the Ancient Univer{ai i.ifory ; and if only 
a {chool-book was intended, we foul prefer the fhorter rela- 
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tions of Boffuet and Rollin, as containing fufficient general in« 
formation for youth, and as being written in a very fuperior 
manner. 

However, the Author has given a paflable detail of what oc- 
curs in Herodotas, Diodorus Siculus, and fome other writers, 
with regard to the Egyptians. His com*ofition is not defery- 
ing of particular commendation. His ilyle is not free from in- 
accuracies, nor isit void of affectation, ile aims at fomething 
of aphilofophical refinement, in his narration an! reflections, 
but he poffeffes not the ingenuity, penetration, and acutenelsy 
which conftitute the real merit of that mode of niiloiical writing. 

Notwithftanding thefe defects, Dr. Laughton’s pretenfions 
are not inconfiderable. This will appear from his preface, in 
which he acquaints his Readers, that, in an introductory dii- 
courfe, he hath fhewn the divine dif;.:f..ton and iatention of 
longevity immediately after the delu;°, Cie difserSon at Babel, 
origin of languages, method of handin«; down eve sts in various 
parts of the world, the fpeculative brai 1.0. the Egyptian reli- 
gion, fource of the Grecian mythology, 2nd errors in ancient 
chronology. How compleatly he has performed his promifes, 
will be evident from one or two exampics, 

The whole of what he fays concernine the difperfion at 
Babel, and the origin of languages, is a3 iouows: © Up ‘i the 


the earth. How the confufion was efecicd, bas been a matter 
of fpeculation: fome have thought that the Almighty inired 
the builders of that tower with new woi/:; and others cone 
jectured, that the confufion asofe from their forgeiire tie 
ufual application of the words, 2nd namin. one thine for anos 
ther, though all indifferently fpeke the o: ‘ginal ton ue, 

6 e Hebrew now fpoken, as w:li cs the Ai‘bie and 
Caffe, are generally fuppofed to be dialedis of the lancuace 
fpoken by Adam, which is loft. ‘Ihe Hebrew cannot be enti« 
tled to the high diftin€tion, fo vainly contended for, of being 
the language taught of God. It is far inferior to other lane 
guages in elegance, copioufnefs, and clearnefs, and is fo exe 
ceedingly dry, that the Hebrews want words to exoprefs the 
moft common things, and are obliged to ufe the fame periods 
continually, for want of expreffions to vary the phrafe. The 
Arabic is greatly fuperior to it, the Greek is vaftly more ele~ant 
and harmonious, and modern languages are more ‘abundant it 
beauty, fertility of words, and modes of conveying ideas. 

Such a fuperficial and indeterminate account of thines, ‘the 
manifeft refult of ignorance, afluming the guife of wiidora, can 
Only excite the fmile of contempt, 
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With regard to the fource of mythology, the Author informs 
ws, that the Fable of the Grecian Bacchus is borrowed from 
the Hiftory of Mofes, and he endeavours to point out fome cir- 
cumftances of refemblance, between that divine Lawgiver, and 
the ftory of Bacchus, as defcribed in Euripides. Bacchus, 
however, as Mr. Bryant hath fully fhewn, muft be referred to 
an earlier period. 

Vulcan, fays Dr. Laughton, means Tubal Cain, who firft 
wrought iron. Janus with two faces alludes to Noah, who 
faw the firft and Jatter world. Jupiter Hammon, who had a 
temple in the deferts of Lybia, and received divine honours, 
was Ham, the fon of Noah, to whom Lybia was granted in 
the divifion of the earth by his father. The Chaos of the 
Poets is evidently borrowed from the Book of Genefis, and the 
Golden Age from the happy ftate of our firft parents, The 

arden of the Hefperides, the golden apples, and the dragon 
Shich guarded them, with Pandora’s fatal curiofity, are evi- 
dently the garden of Eden, thetree of life, the ferpent which 
beguiled Eve, and the evils confequent on Eve’s difobedience. 
The fabulous war of the Giants againft the Gods, and the 
mountains they piled up to aflault Heaven, arofe from that am- 
bitious attemptto build the tower of Babel. Lot’s wife turned 
into a pillar of falt, furnifhed them with the fable of Niobe 
changed into marble. Adonis is derived from the Hebrew 
Adonai, fignifying Lord; Jove from Jehovah. 

Thefe unfupported afflertions, in which there is a great mix- 
tureof error and falfehood, the Author would pafs upon us for 
an explanation of the fource of the Grecian mythology. 

That part of the work before us, from which we have re- 
ceived the moft pleafure, is the Recapitulary Differtation. It 
contains anumber of fenfible and judicious remarks; but, at 
the fame time, they are fuch as have been made by preceding 


Writers. 
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Art. UI. 4 Praical Effay on a Cement, and Artificial Stone, juftly 
Juppofed to be that of the Greeks and Romans, lately re-difcovered by 
Monfieur Loriot, Mafter of Mechanics to his moft Chriftiian Majefty, 
Sor the cheap, eafy, expeditious, and durable ConfruGion of all Man- 
ner of Buildings, and Formation of all Kinds of Ornaments of Archi= 
teflure, even with the commoneft and coarfeft Materials, Tranflated 
from the French Original lately publiihed by the exprefs Orders 
of the above Monarch. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 1774. 


HIS pamphlet feems to convey intelligence of great im- 
T portance with refpect to al] kinds of building and archi- 
tecture, fuppofing the art treated of to be really loft; and which 
ought to be as extenfively known as poffible, in order that if 

fallacious, 
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fallacious, it may be quickly detected; or if well founded, that 
it may receive the improvements which experience may add to 
it, and be adopted for the general fervice of mankind. Some- 
thing like this, however, was laid before the Public, by Mr. 
Doffie, in his fecond volume of Memoirs of Architecture, &Xc. 


See Review, vol. xliv. p. 479, where our Readers will fee 
the procefs for making a mortar, impenetrable to moifture ; as 
communicated to a noble Lord, from a gentleman at Neu# 
chatel, 

The refult of Mr. Loriot’s inquiry concerning the materials 
employed in the Roman buildings remaining in the fouth of 
France, is thus given : 

© Moft of thefe monuments exhibit nothing but enormous maffes 
in point of thicknefs and height, the heart of which, but juft faced 
with an almoft fuperficial coating, evidently confifts of nothing but 
pebbles and other fmall ftones, thrown together at random, and 
bound by a kind of mortar, which appears to have been thin enough 
to penetrate the fmalleit interftices, and fo form a folid whole with 
thefe materials, whichever kind was firft laid to receive the other, 
when poured into it. | 

‘ It is enough therefore to confider thefe ruins, with the fmalleft 
degree of attention, to be convinced, that all the fecret of this mode 
of conftruction confifted in the method of preparing and ufing this 
ftrange kind of mortar; a mortar not liable to any decay ; bidding 
defiance equally to the perpetual erofions of time, and heavieft ftrokes 
of the hammer and pick-axe, At leaft, when any little ftone, and 
it muft be a round one, gives way to them, the mould of cement left 
by it is found equally hard with the compleateft petrification. 

‘ How different, then, muft this ancient mortar be from the very 
beft of our modern! the latter, one would imagine, never dries per- 
fectly but to fail to duft again at the leaft touch. Of this the re- 
markable crumbling away of our moft recent buildings is an evident 

roof, 

ot Another of the extraordinary qualities of this Roman cement is 
its being impenetrable to water. This is not a mere conjecture. It 
is a fact, which the aqueduéts of theirs, ftill in being, leave not the 
leaft room to doubt of; for, in thefe works, they never employed 
either clay, maftich, or any other refinous fubftance, to prevent the 
waters making their way through them. The areas of thefe canals, 
refting fometimes on the ground, fometimes on a wall, and fome- 
times on arches built for the purpofe, as well as their roof and fides, 
confifted of the fame kind of {mali ftones bound together by this ex- 
traordinary cement; with this difference, that the infide furface was 
compofed of finer and fmaller ingredients ; which, at the fame time 
that it does not look any thing like a coating made at fecond hand, 
and of courfe capable of being fcaled off, carries evident marks of 
lis being the refult of a peculiar operation, which it may not be 
impoffible to imitate by carefully attending to the obfervations that 
will occur in the courfe of this Effay. 
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‘ Thus, then, it plainly appears, that thefe works were carried 
on by means of caffoons. ‘lhe trenches made for the foundation 
formed, of themfelves, the loweft tire; and, furely, nothing could 
be eafier than to fill thefe with the materials ready prepared for that 

urpofe; though the Romans, nodoubr, did it with their largeit 
and heavieft ftones. After bringing the work to the furface, they 
had recourfe to planks made to fit into eath other, fucceflively ex- 
tending them in length and in heighth, and binding the oppofite 
ones at fuch a diftance from each other, as to form the thicknefs of 
the wall; and withal with fufficient ftrength not to deviate ever fo 
little, from the perpendicular, on either fide. 

‘ Ir was, thus, that they formed, as it were in a mould, thefe 
enormoufly maflive walls, compofed, as we have already feen, of 
every fpecies of pebbles and other fmall ftones, which our modern 
architeéts know not what to do with for want of a mortar qualified 
to conititute with them one folid compact body. 

« We may eafily conceive, at what a great rate, even a {mall num- 
ber of hands, if well fupplied with materials, muft have been able, by 
this means, to pufh on any work in the building way. For this 
purpofe, nothing more was requifite than to have in readinefs a fuf- 
ficient number of troughs full of the proper mortar; throw at ran- 
dom into the caffoons the pebbles and other {mall ftones; and then 
faturate the latter with the former ; all which might be perfeétly well 
done, by the fmalleit degree of attention to get as much ftones as 

offible into the caffoon; and then make the mortar fill up all the 
interftices between them * ; and, with regard to vaulting and arch- 
ing, they had their centers, as well as the moderns. When they 
had an aqueduét to build, then, as the interior furfaces of its chan- 
nel required a coating of that peculiar cement, which is flill obferv- 
able in them to acertain thicknefs, and which we have already taken 
notice of, they began by laying it on the planks of the interior 
cafing and the centers, previous to the throwing in of the coarfer 
materials ; and thus formed a cruft, which effectually kept the water 
— any ftones of a {pungy nature, that would otherwife have im- 

ibed it. 

‘ Without this method of cafing, they would never have been 
able to conftruét, either walls of fo prodigious a thicknefs, or chan- 
nels of fo furprifing a thinnefs. In a word, the effect of this cement 
mult have been very quick, to coalefce and fet as readily as our 
gypfes and plafters, and directly refift the preffure of the other mate- 
rials Jaid upon it. In fact, the leaft fhrinking or {welling muft have 
proved fatal to works of this kind, not one of whofe parts, perhaps, 
yielded a folid and horizontal bafis to any other. 

* This fixednefs and perfeverance within the fame volume contti- 
tute another important quality, which the flendereft obfervation mutt 





* Admitting the trath of all that has been advanced, poflibly 
buildings might be carried on with more accuracy, as well as fpeed, 
if maffes of flints, rubble, or pebbles, with this cement, were pre- 
vioufly formed on the fpot, of convenient fizes, as we do bricks ; 
to be afterward laid together with the fame kind of mortar. 
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convince us the Roman cement is endued with; ard being the laf 
as yet difcovered, we may proceed to fum up all the excellencies pe- 
Culiar to this extraordinary compofition. 

‘ In the firit place, then; this cement, from a liquid, turned very 
quickly to a folid ftate, and hardened with time as plafter does. — 

‘ Secondly, it acquired a furprifing degree of tenacity, and laid 
fuch hold of the fmalleft ftones, it came in contact with, as fcarce 
to bear being parted fromthem. 

‘ Thirdly, it was impenetrable to water. : 

‘ Fourthly; it continued always of the fame volume or bulk, with¢ 
out either {welling or fhrinking. 

‘ But Monfieur Loriot, after examining, in the courfe of his tra- 
vels, almoft all the monuments of this kind left by the Romans in 
France; after confidering all the materials nature afforded in the 
places where they erefted them; after, in fhort, comparing and com- 
bining all their poffible local refources; found himfelf obliged to 
confeis, from the cleareft conviction, that they employed no mate- 
rials but what we ftill employ ; that their cement owed all its ex- 
eellency to the lime, fand, brick-duft, and other materials of that 
kind, with which they made it; but that they had another method 
of mixing up thefe materials, and ufing the mixture. 

* This fyftem, uncommon and bold as it might then appear to 
be, not only kept poffeffion of his mind; but funk deeper into it’ 
from day to day, in confequence of the new obfervations he had fre- 
quent opportunities of making, till, at length, in the beginning of 
the year 1765, he took upon him, for the firft time, to prefent the 
Royal Academy of Architecture a memorial, in which he gave his 
@pinion, and laid down his reafons for it, with regard to both thefe 
points; to wit, the famenefs in the fubftance of the materials, and 
the difference in the manner of mixing them. And, having already 
convinced himfelf of the inertnefs and infufticiency of lime that had 
been flaked for any confidcrable time, he fcrupled not to affert, that 
the Romans ufed quick-lime on their f{caffolds; and that it was to 
its vivifying quality we were to attribute all the wonderful effects of 
their cement.’ 

, a experiments in confequence of this conclufion were as 
OllOW ; 

‘ Taking fome lime, which had been a long time flaked, out of 
a@ pit covered with boards, and a confiderable quantity of earth over 
them again, by which means the lime had preferved all its original 
frefhnefs, he made two parts of it, and plafhed and beat them both 
perfectly well. 

‘ He then put one of thefe parts, without any addition, into a 
glazed earthen pot; and, in that condition, fet it to dry, of irfelf, 
in the fhade. Here, in proportion as it loft its moifture by evapo- 
ration, it cracked and fplit in every direction ; parted from the fides 
of the pot; and crumbled into a thoufand pieces, all of them equally 
friable with the bits of lime dried up by the fun, which we u{ually 
meet on the banks of our lime-pits. 

* With regard to the other part, Monfieur Loriot juft added to it 
ene-third of its quantity of powdered guick-lime, and then had the 
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whole well kneaded, in order to make the two kinds of lime per- 
feétly incorporate with each other, This done, he pat this mixture, 
likewife, into a glazed earthen pot, as he had done the firit; when, 
behold, it foon began to heat, and, in the fpace of a few minutes, 
acquired a degree of confiftence equal to that of the beft plafter, when 
prepared in the beft manner. In fhort, it fet and confolidated al- 
moft as readily, as metals in fufion, when taken from the fire; and 
turned out a kind of inftantaneous lapidification, having dried com- 
letely within a very fmall {pace of time, and that too, without the 
leaft crack or flaw. Nay, it adhered fo ftrongly to the fides of the 
ot, as not to be parted from them without breaking it. 

‘ The refult of this addition of the quick-lime, furprifing as at 
firft fight ic may feem, is notwithftanding fo eafily explained and ac- 
counted for, that it feems fomewhat ftrange, that Monfieur Loriot 
fhould be the' firft to. fufpe& and difcover it. In fact, what can be 
plainer, than that the fudden fetting and confolidating of thefe two 
fubftances, when thus united, muft neceflarily arife from the quick- 
lime’s being carried, by a perfect amalgamation or admixture into 
the inmoft receffes of the flaked lime, faturating itfelf with the moif- 
ture it there meets with, and thereby effecting that inftantaneous and 
abfolute deficcation, which, becaufe we are fo well accuftomed to it, 
we fo little mind in the ufe of gypfes and plafters. 

‘ From the two kinds of lime fo forcibly laying hold of and em- 
bracing each other, as it is plain from experience they do, fo as to 
conftitute but one folid body, it naturally follows, that they mutt 
likewife be able to feize and fhackle feveral other kind of fubflance, 
that may be mixed up with them, according to their greater or leffer 
degree of fuitablenefs to each other in point of furface and texture ¢ 
fo as to add confiderably to the mafs we are about to employ. 

‘ Now, fand and brick-dult are the foreign bodies which have as 
yet been found to anfwer beit for this purpofe. 

‘ Take, therefore, any quantity of very fine brick-duft, and twice 
as much fine river fand, the former well fifted, and the latter well 
{creened, with a fuflicient quantity of old flaked lime to form, with 
water, an amalgama as u{ual, but withal wet enough to flake a 
quantity of quick-lime equal to one-fourth of the brick-duft and fand 
taken together ; then add the quick-lime in powder to the brick-duft 
and fand ; incorporate them weil without lofs of time, and ufe them 
direétly, as the leaft delay may render the ufe of them defective or: 
impoffibje.’ 

r, Loriot however thinks it neceflary to caution the work- 
man as to the proportion of quick-lime to temper his mortar 
with; this being a critical circumftance depending on the 
ftrength of the lime. He menticns one-fourth as a medium, 
which mult be corrected according to experience with regard to 
the lime ufed. 

‘ There is, favs he, a quick-lime {trong enough to drink up, be- 
fore it is perfectly flaked, a great deal more water, than is to be 
found in the mortar already defcribed; fo that the mixture made 
with them, inftead of coalefcing into a good cement, burns up, and 
falls to duft; whilft, on the other hand; fome quick-lime, on ac- 
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count of its oppofite quality, fhall meet, in the fame mortar, with 
more water than it can imbibe; and fo form with it a compound, 
which, on the evaporating of the fuperfluous moifture, fhall crack to 
pieces. J cannot, therefore, too ftrongly recommend, even to work- 
men who have had the greateft fuccefs in other diftricts, the trying 
of the itrength of the lime, they are about to employ.’ 

As to the methods of making this mortar or cement, we are 
thus inftructed : 

‘ There are two different ways of preparing Monfieur Loriot’s ce- 
ment. ‘lhe firft is, fo mix up very well, with water and flaked 
lime, the fand, brick-duft, or other materials, you chufe to employ 
for the purpofe, to the confiftence already prefcribed, that is fome- 
what thinner than ufual; then fprinkle into the mixture your pow- 
dered quick-lime; and laiily, incorporate the whole well together, 
to be ufed direttly. 

‘ The fecond way is, to mix up the fand, brick-duit, and pow- 
dered quick-lime, by themfelves, in the proportion prefcribed; then, 
adding to them, jult as fait as you want your cement, the proper 
quantity of flaked lime and water, work the whole up well with the 
trowe], In this way, the fand, brick-dufl, and powdered quick- 
lime may be kept ready made up in facks, large enough to fill one 
or two troughs, fo as fcarce toleave the workmen any room to failin 
the oper:tion, let them be ever fo ignorant or carelefs about it.’ 

The principal advantage to be derived from this mortar befide 
its durability, is faid to be its remarkable quality of refifting 
water, which renders it peculiarly applicable to the lining of 
fountains, canals, drains, and aqueducts of every kind. We 
have thought this difcovery, ufhered into the world with fo 
much confidence, merited peculiar attention, in order to excite 
our own Countrymen to make experiments that may afcertain 
the nature and properties of the cement in queftion, with the 
oeft method of making ix. But builders who know the nature 
of the mortar at p-efent ufed for the piers of bridges under wa- 
ter, are beft able to alceriain the merit, here claimed, of the dif- 
covery. For us, all that we pretend to Rnow of the operative 
part of building, is, that the bricks and mortar employed in and 
a ¢ © €XCcCre aAGe 
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Art. IV. The Minfirel; or, the Progre/s of Genius; a Poem. The 
Second Book. By James Beattie, LL.D. 4to. 18. 4d. Dilly. 
1774 
% FE acknowledge the fame itvle of harmony, and the 

fame genuine {pirit of enthuiiafm in this book, which 
diftinguifhed the firft. And though, by reafon of its more moral 
and philofophica] tenor, the defcriptive part is not fo copious or 
luxuriant, yet where topical fcenes are introduced, they are 
embellifhed with the fame degree of imagery, and heightened 
with the fame colourings of animated fancy. ‘-Thus the young 

Minftrel, advancing towards manhood, continues his progrefs : 
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And now the downy cheek and deepen’d voice 
Gave dignity to Edwin’s blooming prime ; 
And walks of wider circuit were his choice, 
And vales more wild, and mountains more fublime, 
One evening, as he framed the carelefs rhyme, 
It was his chance to wander far abroad, 
And o’er a lonely eminence to climb, 
Which heretofore his foot had never trode ; 
A vale appear’d below, a deep retired abode. 


' Thither he hied, enamour’d of the fcene: 
For rocks on rocks piled, as by magick fpell, 
Here fcorch’d with lightning, there with ivy green, 
Fenced from the north and eaft this favage dell ; 
Southward a mountain rofe with eafy fwell, 
Whofe long long groves eternal murmur made ; 
And toward the weftern fun a ftreamlet fell, 
Where, through the cliffs, the eye, remote, furvey’d 
Blue hills, and glittering waves, and tkies in gold array’d, 


Along this narrow valley you might fee 
The wild deer {porting on the meadow ground, 
And, here and there, a folitary tree, 
Or moffy ftone, or rock with woodbine crown’d, 
Ott did the cliffs reverberate the found 
Of parted fragments tumbling from on high ; 
And from the fummit of that craggy mound 
The perching eagle oft was heard to cry, 

Or on refounding wings to fhoot athwart the fky. 


One cultivated fpot there was, that fpread 

Its flowery bofom to the noon-day beam, 

Where many a rofe-bud rears its blufhing head, 

And herbs for food with future plenty teem. 

Sooth’d by the lulling found of grove and ftream 

Romantick vifions fwarm on Edwin’s foul: 

He minded not the fun’s laft trembling gleam, 

Nor heard from far the twilight curfew toll ;— 
When flowly on his ear thefe movings accents ftole. 


his voice proceeded from a philofophical hermit, who, 
ed in the ways of men, defcants on the evils of life. The 
Minftrel is invited to vifit him in his retirement, becomes his 
pupil, is introduced to the view of hiftory ; but, difgufted with 
what conveyed only a feries of miferies and murders, naturally 
breaks out into this beautiful complaint ; 

** O who of man the ftory will unfold, 

** Ere victory and empire wrought annoy, 

‘* In that elyfian age (mifnamed of gold) 

“* The age of love, and innacence, and joy, 

‘* When all were great and free! man’s fole employ 

‘* To deck the bofom of his parent earth ; 

** Or toward his bower the murmuring ftream decoy, 

f* To aid the floweret’s long-expeéted birth, 
*€ And lull the bed of peace, and crown the board of mirth, 

‘* Sweet 
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** Sweet were your fhades, O ye primeval groves, 

** Whofe boughs to man his food and fhelter lent, 

<* Pure in his pleafures, happy in his loves, 

“* His eye ftill fmiling, and his heart content. 

¢* Then, hand in hand, Health, Sport, and Labour went, 
«« Nature fupply’d the with fhe taught to crave. 

** None prowl’d for prey, none watch’d to circumvent. 
** To all an equal lot heaven’s bounty gave : 

No vaffal fear’d his lord, no tyrant fear’d his flave. 


‘¢ But ah! th’ Hiftoric Mufe has never dared 

“« To pierce thofe hallow’d bowers; ’tis Fancy’s beam 
** Pour’d on the vifion of th’ enraptur’d Bard, 

** That paints the charms of that delicious theme. 

** Then hail fweet Fancy’s ray! and hail the dream 
«‘ That weans the weary foul from guilt and wce! © 
“* Carelefs what others of my choice may deem, 

‘< I long where Love and Fancy lead to go, 

And meditate on heaven; enough of earth I know.” 


But this mentis grati/fimus error foon gives way to the difci- 


pline of 


philofophy, and to a view of the inconveniences of a 


fequeftered ftate. The operations of that philofophy on the hu- 
man mind, in divefting it of error, and fubmitting it to the du- 
ties of aflociated life, are happily defcribed in the following 


ftanzas : 


e6é 


4s 


—‘* But now let other themes our care engage. 

‘‘ For lo, with modeft yet majeitic grace, 

“< To curb Imagination’s lawlefs rage, 

“< And from within the cherifh’d heart to brace, 

‘* Philofophy appears. ‘The gloomy race 

<¢ By Indolence and moping fancy bred, 

‘‘ Fear, Difcontent, Solicitude cive place, 

«© And Hope and Courage brighten in their ftead, 
While on the kindling foul her vital beams are fhed. 


‘«* Then waken from long lethargy to life 

“‘ The feeds of happinefs, and powers of thought ; 
*‘ Then jarring appetites forego their ftrife, 

“«¢ A ftrife by ignorance to madnefs wrought, 

«¢ Pleafure by favage man is dearly bought 

“* With fell revenge, luft that defies controul, 

‘* With gluttony and death. The mind untaught 
*< Is a dark wafte, where fiends and tempefts howl ; 
As Phebus to the world, is Science to the foul. 


«* And Reafon now through Number, Time, and Space, 
*¢ Darts the keen luftre of her ferious eye, 

«* And learns, from facts compared, the laws to trace, 
‘¢ Whofe long progreffion leads to Deity. 

«« Can mortal ftrength prefume to foar fo high! 

«* Can mortal fight, fo oft bedim’d with tears, 

** Such glory bear!—for lo, the fhadows fly 

** From nature’s face ; Confufion difappears, 

And order charms the eyes, and harmony the ears. 
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“* In the deep windings of the grove, no more 

** The hag obicene, and griefly phantom dwell ; 

** Nor in the fall of mountain-ftream, or roar 

“* Of winds, is heard the angry’s fpirit’s yell ; 

“* No wizard mutters the tremendous fpell, 

** Nor finks convulfive in prophetic {woon ; 

‘‘ Nor bids the noife of drums and trumpets {well, 

“* To eafe of fancied pangs the labouring moon, 

Or chace the fhade that blots the blazing orb of noon, 


‘* Many a long lingering year, and lonely ifle, 

** Stun’d with th’ eternal turbulence of waves, 

“© Lo, with dim eyes, that never learn’d to fmile, 
** And trembling hands, the tamifh’d native.craves 
‘¢ Of heaven his wretched fare: fhivering in caves, 
** Or fcorch’d on rocks, he pines from day to day ; 
«¢ But Science gives the word ; and lo, he braves 

“‘ The furge and tempeft, lighted by her ray, 

And to a happier land wafts merrily away. 


<¢ And even where Nature loads the teeming plain 

‘« With the full pomp of vegetable ftore, 

‘‘ Her bounty, unimproved, is deadly bane: 

‘© Dark woods and rankling wilds, ion fhore to fhore, 
“< Stretch their enormous gloom ; which to explore 

«* Even Fancy trembles, in her fprightlieit moed ; 

** For there, each eyeball gleams with luft of gore, 

‘* Neftles each murderous and each monftrous brood, 
Plague lurks in every ihade, and fteams from every flood. 


«¢ *Twas from Philofophy man learn’d to tame 

‘© The foil by plenty to intemperance fed. 

“* Lo, from the echoing ax, and thundering flame, 

“* Poifon and plague and yelling rage are fled. 

*¢ ‘The waters, burfting from their flimy bed, 

*¢ Bring health and meiody to every vale: 

- And, trom the breezy main, and mountain’s head, 

‘* Ceres and Flora, to the funny dale, 

To fan their glowing charms, inwite the fucmine gale. 


«* What dire neceffities on every hand 

** Our art, our itrength, our fortitude require! 

“© Of foes inteftine what a numerous band 

** Againit this little throb of life confpire! 

«* Yet Science can elude their fatal ire 

‘* A while, and turn afide = dees level’d dart, 

«¢ Sooth the fharp pang, allay the fever’s fire, 

‘* And brace the nerves once more, and chear the heart, 
And yet a few foft nights and balmy days impart. 


“«< Nor lefs to regulate man’s moral frame 

** Science exerts her all-compofing fway, 

<* Flutters thy breaft with fear, or pants for fame, 

“* Or pines to Indolence and Spleen a prey, . 
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** Or Avarice, a fiend more fierce than they ? 
«* Flee to the fhade of Academus’ grove ; 

«© Where cares moleft not, difcord melts away 
‘© In harmony, and the pure paflions prove 


** How {weet the words of truth breath’d from the lips of Love, 


‘* What cannot Art and Induftry perforin, 

** When Science plans the progrefs of their toil! 
‘* They fmile at penury, difeafe, and ftorm ; 

<* And oceans from their mighty mounds recoil. 

<¢ When tyrants fcourge, or demagogues embroil 
«* A land, or when the rabble’s headlong rage 

‘* Order transforms to anarchy and {fpoil, 

** Deep-verfed in man the philofophic Sage 


“* Prepares with lenient hand their phrenzy to aflwage, 


** Tis he alone, whofe comprehenfive mind, 
‘¢ From fituatioa, temper, foil, and clime 
‘ Explored, a nation’s various powers can bind 
** And various orders, in one Form fublime 
“« Of polity, that, midit the wrecks of time, 
** Secure fhall lift its head on high, nor fear 
** Th’ affault of foreign or domeftic crime, 
‘* While public faith, and public love fincere, 
«* And Induitry and Law maintain their fway fevere.” 


There is a very beautiful line in this poem, 
‘ The yellow moonlight flept upon the hills.’ 


But we are doubtful of its orizinality, as we think there is a 

pallage in Shakelpeare exprefling * moonlight fleeping :’ if we 

are miftaken, the ingenious Author will excufe us. * 
¢ 
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Art. V. A Supplement to Dr. Burn’s Fuftice of the Peace; continuing 
that Work down to the prefent Period. Containing the Subftance of 
the feveral Adis of Parliament paffed fince the Publication of 
Dr. Burn’s lait Edition, which are effentially neceffary to be con- 
fulted by thofe Gentlemen who are in the Comm’*dion of the 
Peace. ‘Together with a Variety of adjudged Cafes, particularly 
relating to the Office and Duty of rs “Magittrates, which are 
wholly omitted by Dr. Burn. By William “Robinfon, Efq; of 
Hackney, Middlefex, one of his Majelty’s Juitices of the Peace. 
8vo. 38. 6d. Newbery. 1774. 


HE laws of England are fo unlike thofe of the Medes 

and Perfians, that no fummary of them can prove of laft- 

ing ufe, without being accommodated, from time to time, to the 
alterations they continually undergo: thus the ingenious and 
accurate Dr, Burn, having fupplied his brethyen in the com- 
miffion of the peace witha ‘valuable Direétory, nota year pafles 
without rendering fome parts of it obfolete. Every edition 
therefore calls for emendations; and no one, it is imagined, 
will wifh for an abler Editor than the original Author, while he 
can 
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can perform it himfelf. Another Gentleman has, however, 
from motives beft known to himfelf, intruded fomewhat 
abruptly into this office, on the plea that the work requires 
correétion fafter than new editions come out ; and undoubtedly 
this is alucky thought for entailing annual fupplements on it, 
that may ftick like fucking fifh to the belly of a whale. 
Neverthelefs, in a public view, the notion of a fupplement 
where the growing errata are fo fcattered, and when the ufe- 
lJefs matter muft {till remain in the primitive work to miflead 
the inattentive, is rather aukward, and may prove forely puz- 
zling to fuch worfhipful readers, with fear and trembling be it 
fuggelted, who are more adroit in fhuffling over the /uits of 
cards, than ca/es in law. | 

The acts fpecified by the Author in his preface, as fubfequent 
to the latt edition of Burn’s Juftice, are eighteen in number : 
but we muft obferve, that there are feveral other recent ftatutes, 
that will occafionally fall under the notice of a Juftice of the 
Peace, of which he has not given the leaft intimation, and 
which we thal] fpecify as a fupplement to this fupplement. 

12 G. 3.¢. 20. repealing the whole law relating to perfons 
ftanding mute; which runs through and affects feveral titles in 
Burn’s Juftice. 

12 G. 3. c. 24. concerning the fetting on fire or deftroying 
any of his Majefty’s fhips, dock-yards, naval, military, or victue 
ailing flores. 

12 G. 3. ¢. §7. containing additional regulations concerning 
the plague. 

"12 G. 3. c. 48. refpeting the counterfeiting the amps on 
vellum, parchment, and paper. 

12 G. 3. c. 49. containing divers regulations concerning 
hackney coaches. 

12 G. 3. c. 60. making confiderable alterations in the Excife 
duties on coffee and tea. 

13 G. 3. c. 44. making other additional regulations concern- 
ing the duties on fea. 

13G. 3. c. 38. relating to the gla/s manufacture ; many of 
the penalties whereof are recoverable before Juflices of the 
Peace. 

13 G. 3. ¢. 65. explaining the late ftamp duties on news 
papers and pamphlets. 

As to the adjudged cafes, which the Author fays are wholly 
omitted by Dr. Burn, there feems to have been the like fupine- 
nefs and inattention in this fupplement. For inftance, the firft 
five cafes, under the word Apprentices, are all to be found in 
Burn’s Juftice, where he treats of the fettlement of appren- 
tices and others. Many of the other cafes are fuch as Dr. Burn 
has probably omitted out of choice, haying evidently no con- 

nection 
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netion with the office of a Juftice of the Peace. Thus the 
very next fet of cafes (nine in number) under the word Bail, 
are all upon points with which Juftices of the Peace have no 
concern. 

We hall only obferve farther, that in the article of dread, 
the Author tells us (p. 24.) that the ftandard wheaten half peck 
loaf fhall weigh eight pounds eleven ounces and one half of an 
ounce ; whereas the act fays it fhall only weigh eight pounds 
and eleven ounces: and he gives no weight of the quartern 
loaf, which the aét fixes at four pounds five ounces and an half. 
Such kind of inaccuracies, in matters of fo much importance, 
ought to be ftritly guarded againft ; and appear with rather an 
ill grace from the hand of a profefled corrector. , 

Of 30 fettlement cafes publifhed by the learned Mafter of the 
Crown Office, in his 3d vol. of Settlement Cafes, the Author 
of the Supplement hath omitted nine and twenty. 

From fo many deficiencies in Mr. Robinfon’s publication, 
the Reader may probably infer, that this Compiler might have 
fpared the exclamatory query thrown out in his preface, vizs 
¢ To what were the Magiftrates of this kingdom to have had 
recourfe for information, had I not, from the conviCtion of its 
utility, engaged in the following work £’ N. 





Aer. VI. The Works of Benjamin Hoadly, D.D, fucceffively Rifbop of 
Bangor, Hereford, Salifbury, and Winchefier. Put lithed by his Son 
John Hoadly, LL. D. Chancellor of the Diocefe of Winchefter. 
Folio. 3 Vols. With an Index to the Whole, and an introductory 
Account of the Author, 41. 10s. bound. Horsfield. 1773. 


E are obliged to a worthy Correfpondent, who reminds 
W us of this edition of the valuable works of the learned 
and truly pious Bifhop Hoadly; and we entirely acquiefce in 
his obferyation, that ** Honourable mention of the colle&ted 
writings of fo diftinguifhed a friend to our liberties, civil and 
religious, ought to be made, as a tribute due to fuch exalted 
merit, in a moft efpecial manner, from the Monthly Revi-wers, 
whom the Public have long regarded as the difciples of that 
Great Man.”—We efteem this hint, as a co:npliment of the 
moft fubftantial kind: we do, indeed, lock up to the venerable 
name of HoaDLy, as to that of our mafter: we are proud to 
range under his banneis, and to own ourfelves his followers ; 
and if our humble but fincere endeavours fhould in the leaft 
contribute to promote the good caufe in which he was fo emi- 
nently and ardently engaged, we may be happy in the refiec- 
tion that our labours have got been totally ufelefs to fociety. 

The character of this Prelate was truly illuftrious and ami- 
able. §* By his feizing every proper opportunity to defend the 
caufe of truth, virtue, and religion in general, and of our 
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happy conftitution in particular, in whatever quarter attacked ; 
by his afferting and vindicating on the moft interefting occa. 
fions, and againft the greateft names (and that at once with 
the temper of a Chriftian, and the good manners of a Gentle- 
man) the rights of the throne and thofe of Englifhmen, he 
added to the name of Scholar thofe far fuperior, of a good Man, 
a good Subjec?, and a true Lover of /is Country.’—This is the 
pious and becoming teftimony of the Editor, whofe name, and 
relation to the Author, are exprefled as above, in our tran{cript 
of the title-page. ‘The patlage is quoted from the Dedication 
to his prefent Majefty ; who is thus farther, very properly, ad- 
drefled on the cccafion: 

*¢ ‘Thus, as a champion for truth, religion, and liberty, he 
hath laid the greateft obligations on his countrymen, as Aden, 
Chriflians, and Britons; and particularly on the royal Proteffant 
houje, of which your Majeftv is the fupport and ornament: 
whole foundations are eftablifhed on the folid principles he de- 
fends, and on them only; on fuch arguments as, if properly 
underftood and pur/ued, muft make the King of Great Britain 
at the fame time the happieft and the greateft of monarchs; 
convincing him, as well of the true nature of government, and 
Re felicity of exercifing it over rational and free men 3 as that 

other principles can confiltently render them good citizens 
and good {ubjects.”——— 

To thefe juft encomiums may be added that of William Glan- 
ville, Efq; as exprefled in his laft will; where he affigns his 
reafons for leaving a legacy to the Bifhop : 

“¢ As to the legacy | have given to the Lord Bifhop of Ban- 
gor, I declare the fame to be in teftimony of the refped I 
bear him, in defending the liberty of his country; and for his 
Jove to mankind; and for his endeavouring to free religion 
from fuperftition and tyranny (which worldly intereft and am- 
bition have blended with it) and to reftore it to that fimplicity 
and ufefulnefs which was the defign of its blefled Author: fér 
which his labour of Jove, he has juftly merited the efteem and 
regard of all good men, &c. &c.” 

Although feveral of the pieces contained in thefe volumes are 
fomewhat temporary, the greateft part of them are general, as 
the truths which they inculcate are eternal: and all of them 
will continue to be acceptable to evcry candid inquirer into the 
natural, political, and religious rights of Englifhmen and Pro- 


_teftants, as long as the language in which they are written fhall 


be underftood.—It is with pleafure, therefore, that we fee fo 
handfome, and fo complete an edition of the works of this ex- 
cellent Prelate. The Tracts infeited in the firft volume are pre- 
faced by, I. The Life of the Author, reprinted from the Sup- 
plement to the Biographia Britannica, with additions. “This 
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article was origigally prepared by the prefent Editor; whofe 
prudence and delicacy led him then to conclude that a life written 
under {uch circumftances as that which is now under confidera- 
tion, ought to confift of mere facts ; with as little perfonal par- 
tiality toward the Bifhop, as a foncould be fuppofed to exprefs ; 
—and now, imagining himfelf, in the character of the profefled 
Editor of bis father’s works, in great meafure bound to the like 
delicacy, ¢ he hath rather preferred reprinting the fame Article 
here (with what little alterations have fince occurred) than to 
take upon him the invidious and fufpected tafk of compofing 
The Life of a Father.’ —— 

II. In a great meafure, however, to fupply any deficiency of 
juft and well-merited encomium, the Reader will not (as our 
Editor himfelf obferves) ‘* be difpleafed to fee, in an Appendix, 
fome detached parts of his Lordfhip’s correfpondence with the 

rudent and amiable Lady Sundon (more known by the name 
of Mrs. Clayton, bed-chamber woman, and friend, of the late 
Queen Caroline) as they difcover more of his private character 
than can be feen in his works, or than becomes the Editor te 
difplay in words: particularly his moft intimate fenfibility of 
real friendfhip; and the unreferved intercourfe of minds truly 
virtuous, and confident of each other.” 

Placed before thefe letters, the Reader will find, seprinted, twa 
Dedications to the Bifhop; which may alfo be confidered as properly 
{upplemental to the article reprinted from the Biographia: the 
more properly, as they only contain, what we do not ufually 
look for in dedications, the truth. The firft of thefe pieces, is 
the honeft F piftle Dedicatory of Mr. Coade’s celebrated « Let- 
ter to a Clergyman, relating to his goth of January Sermon ; 
heing a complete Anfwer to all the Sermons that ever have 
been, or ever fhall be, preached, in the like Strain, on that 
Anniverfary.” This dedication confifts, as our Editor obferves, 
of iiftorical facts,— the voice of the Diffenters, in gratitude for 
the Bifhop’s defence of our common religious and civil liber- 
ties: though he had been a ftrenuous defender of the Church 
of England, in every quarter where he thought it defenfible. 
The other dedication, above referred to, is that prefixed toa 
celle&ion of Tracts, moral, theological, &c. By John Baleuy, 
M.A. Vicar of Northallerton, and Prebendary of Sarum *. This 
piece confifts of ** well-deferved panegyric,”—the voice of *¢ an 
obliged friend, fpeaking the honeft dictates of his heart, to his 
patron; which 4z alone thought too high an encomium.” 

That part of the appendix to the artic/e of the Life of Hoadly, 
in the Biographia, may be regarded as a very curious addition. 
They contain the Bifhop’s private fentiments on a variety of 
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interefting topics; and in particular acenfure of Berkeley’s 44 
nute Philojopher, which well deferves a place in our Review, 

The Bifhop having, with humour, defcribed his hearing Dr, 
Delany preach at the King’s Chapel, goes on thus ““——— ] wifly 
both 4e and his brother Berkeley (who is truly the title of his 
own book) would keep their minute philofophy to themfelves; or 
at leaft, would let religion alone, and not blend them into one 
inconfiftent lump. They both feem to me to be well qualified 
te drefs out aromance. Dean B, in particular, has beautiful 
imagery, and fine expreflion, and fruitful invention. But as 
to the native fimplicity of religion, they are made to hurt it; 
and if they cannot be faid to corrupt it, it is only becaufe it is 
corrupted already to their hands. They do all they can to keep 
onthe cotruption ; and 1 own, I think Alciphron the moft plain * 
attempt to bring obfcurity and darknefs into all fctence, as well 
as to make nonfenfe effential to religion, that this laft age has 
produced. And I know very well that it was from fuch books, 
formed on fuch principles, exaétly, that Dr. Clarke ufed to 
dread and foretell the total fubverfion of all knowledge, as well 
as of all religion ;—of all that Sir Ifaac Newton, Mr Locke, 
he himfelf, and many others, had been endeavouring to bring 
into fome reputation. I cannot indeed fay that the veil is well 
made, or well fpread. I think it may be very eafily taken off, 
and the abfurdities placed in a glaring light: as I have heard 
acknowledged in many inftances, by the greateft admirers of 
thofe dialogues. I would not have you think that I put the two 
on an equal foot. But when I fee even the belt of the two 
flattered and careffed for thofe very wounds he has given to all 
that is moft worthy of the ftudy or regard of reafonable crea 
tures, I cannot help making an ejaculation—To what purpofe 
are all endeavours to make knowledge and religion plain and 
amiable—when a few pretty words, either without a meaning, 
or with a very bad one, fhall, like a charm, diffolve and tear 
to pieces all the labours of the great——.,”” 

A fimilar opinion of the Berkleian philofophy is added to the 
foregoing, and is extracted from a letter written by a ‘* certain 
Lord, who knew the world of books and men as well as any 
body, and who thus exprefles himfelf to the Bifhop : 

“© When I began this letter, [ intended to write to you about 
nothing but Dean Berkeley’s book; but have juft found out 
that I have not faid one word about it. I have been in the 
clouds with him thefe three laft days; and think his reafoning 
very often literally like being there; it is fomething very ex- 





* The word plain is fomewhat unfortunately introduced in this 
fentence, as it here ftands related to ob/curity and darknefs, Lut 
we mult remember that the pafiage is in a private letter. 3 
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alted, and very unfubftantial ; a fort of fublime fog, that looks 
bright, and makes one giddy. As to his eflay upon vifion, I 
fuppofe it is from my want of apprehenfion, and not his want of 
perfpicuity,—but I pofitively underftand it no more than if it 
were in Syriac. Pray tell me, if any one who was not prejudiced 
againft him would not fay, there was wit, fpirit, and learning 
in the book: and any body who was not partial for him, would 
not allow that there was a great deal of fophiftry, obfcurity, 
and unfairnefs.” 

How ftrangely have the learned world divided in their opi- 
nion of the merit of Berkeley’s celebrated performance! Even 
in a religious view they have widely differed about it; for its 
admirers, at the time of its firft publication, every where ex- 
claimed, ‘* how feafonably it made its appearance, to ftop the 

eneral run of the age towards f{cepticifm and infidelity ; and 
that it would unqueftionably be of fingular ufc, if not to cure 
the infected, yet, at leaft, to hinder the contagion from fpread- 
ing farther.”—In what degree this good end hath been an- 
fwered, is, at this day, fufficiently apparent. 

The pieces contained in the firft volume of this edition of 
Bifhop Hoadly’s works, exclufive of the introduory papers, 
already noticed, are, 

I. Traés, collected into a volume, in 1715. 

II. Zraés on Conformity to Church and State. 

The nature and value of thefe numerous tracts being too well 
known to require any particular difcuffion of them here, we 
fhall content ourfelves with tranfcribing a general obfervation 
relating to them, and to the reception they met with in the 
world, as it ftands in p. 700 of the firft volume, wiz. ** That 
though the principles * maintained by my Lord of Bangor do 
appear to be the only ones upon which our reformation, or ine 
deed any reformation, can be juftifiable; tho’ they evidently tend 
to vindicate Chriftianity from the objections that are unanf{were 
able by thofe who contend for the contradictory principles, 
fuch as that it makes God a Being acting not by reafon, or ace 
cording to the fitnefs of things, but by arbitrary will and plea- 
fure; making his creatures happinefs or mifery in the next 
world depend on the accidental circumftances of being born 
and educated in this or that fociety of men; giving them fa- 
culties in this world, which they muft not ufe; and enduing 
them with reafon and judgment for no other purpofe but to try 
their faith in renouncing them. ‘Though this and much more 
be true; yet the number of thofe who appear in public oppoft- 





* This refers particularly to the pieces publiflied by the Bifhop in 
the famous Baxgorian controver/y. 
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tion to him, increafes: as faft as former ones are baffled, new 
ones of higher ftations and greater dignity fucceed 5 while many, 
who are of the fame fentiments with him, content themfelves 
with being well-wifhers to his caufe; and, except thofe who 
at firft fided with him, few openly appear to his affiftance.” 

The remark added by the writer of the letter from which the 
foregoing paflage is taken, is worthy of particular notice, and 
is, perhaps, capable of fome degree of application to the con- 
duct of our fpiritual Lords, of the prefent time :--** I cannot 
think ftanding neuter defenfible when points of this weight are 
debating. I had almoft faid, it was a fhame, that among fo 
many Bifhops, who are heartily friends to the common rights 
of mankind, and the liberties of Chriftians, not one fhould 
think himfelf obliged to fhare the pains and the refentmene 
which a generous attempt to affert and fecure them has brought 
upon my Lord of Bangor, from the patrons of flavery and ec- 
clefiaftical ambition.” —— 

Vol. II. contains : 

I. Traéis relating to the Meafures of Submiffion to the Civil 
Magiftrate. 

IP Tracis written by Bifhop Hoadly in the Bangorian Con- 
troverfy, as it was afterwards called. 

In the third volume we have, [. The Political Pieces. IT. An 
Account of the Life and Writings of Dr. Clarke. III. The 
Pra&tical Divinity. 1V. The famous Letter to Clement Che- 
valier, Efq; relating to the notable Forgery committed by Four- 
nier, in order to defraud the Bifhop of 8,800}. Of this letter 
we gave an account in the 18th volume of our Review, to 
which we refer for farther particulars. It is an animated and 
fpirited performance ; and was, if we miftake noz, the latt of 
his Lordfhip’s public writings: It was publifhed in 1757, about 
three years before his death. The writer of his life {peaking of 
this long letter, which made a very large cighteen-penny pam- 
phlet, juftly fays, “* It was the aftonifhing performance of a 
Divine turned of Eighty-one; and he received many compliments 
on that account, both by vifits and letters, from feveral of the 
greateft lawyers of the age. Mr. Horace Walpole, of Straw- 
berry Hill, humoroufly faid, ** The Bifhop had not only got 
the better of his adverfary [Fournier] but of his o/d ege.” 

We cannot more properly conclude this article, than by an 
extract from Dr. Akenfide’s Ode, addreffed to the Bifhop in 
3754: 

-_ O nurfe of Freedom, Atzion fay, 
Thou tamer of defpotic fay, 
What man, among thy fons around, 
Thus heir to glory haft thou found ? 
What 
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What page, in all thy annals bright, 

. Hatt thou with purer joy furvey'd 
Than that where Truth, by Hoapty’s aid, 
Shines through Impofture’s folemn fhade, 

, Through kingly and through facerdotal night ? 


| .?) To him the TEAcHER blefs’d, 
. Who fent religion, from the palmy field 
| By Yordan, like the morn to chear the Weft, | 
And lifted up the veil which heaven from earth concealed, 
To Hoan ty thus his mandate he addrefs’d : 
<‘ Go thou, and refcue my difhonour'd law 
‘* From hands rapacious, and from tongucs impure ; 
«* Let not my peaceful name be made a lure 
¢¢ Fell PersecuTion’s mortal {nares to aid ; 
«* Let not my words be impious chains to draw 
‘¢ The freeborn foul in more than brutal awe, 
“© To Fa:TH without affent, ALLEGIANCE unrepaid,” 





















































No cold or unperforming hand 

Was arm’d by heaven with this command. 

The world foon felt it; and on high, 

To Wi.Ltam’s ear, with welcome joy 

Did Locke among the bleft unfold 

The rifing hope ot Hoavty’s name, 

GopoLPHIN then confirm’d the fame ; 

And Somers when from earth he came, 
And generous Sranuope the fair fequel told *. 


Then drew the lawgivers around, 
(Sires of the Grecian name renown’d) 
And liftening afk’d, and wondering knew, 
What private force could thus fubdue 
The Vulgar and the Great combin’d ; 
Could war with facred Fo.ty wage ; . 
Could a whole nation difengage 
From the dread bonds of many an age 
And to new habits mould the public mir d, 


For not a conqueror’s fivord 
Nor the flrong powers to civil founders known 
Were his: but Teurn by faithful fearch explor’d, 
And focial fenfe, like feed, in genial plenty fown. 
Wherever it took root, the foul (rettor’d 
To freedom) freedom too for others fought. 





* “« Mr. Locke died in 1704, when Mr. Hoadly was beginning 
to diftinguifh himfelf in the caufe of civil and religious liberty ; 
Lord Godolphin in 1712, when the doctrines of the Jacobite faction 
were chiefly favoured by thofe in power ; Lord Somers in 1716, amid 
the practices of the Nonjuring clergy againft the Proteftant eftablith- 
ment ; and Lord Stanhope in 1721, during the controverfy with the 
lower houfe of convocation.” Dr. Akensipe’s note. 
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Not monkifh craft the tyrant’s claim divine, 
Not regal zeal the bigot’s cruel fhrine 
Could longer guard from Re ason’s warfare fage ; 
Not the wild rabble to fedition wrought, 
Nor fynods by the papar genius taught, 
Nor Sr. Joun’s fpirit loofe, nor Atterbury’s rage.—— @. 





Publications on the Subje& of Lrrerary PROPERTY continued, 
N° 3*. 

Arr. VII. The Pleadings of the Counjel before the Houfe of Lords, in 
the great Caufe concerning Literary Property ; together with the Opi- 
nions of the learned Judges on the Common Law Right of Authors and 
Bookfellers. 'To which are added, the Speeches of the noble Lords 
who fpoke for and againft reverfing the Decree of the Court of 
Chancery. gto. 1s, Wilkin, &c. 1774. 

| N° 4. 

Aart. VII. The Cafes of the Appellants and Refpondents in the Caufe 
of Literary Property, before the Houfe of Lords : Wherein the Decree 
of Lord Chancellor Apfley was reverfed, 26 Feb. 1774. With the’ 
genuine Arguments of the Counfl, the Opinions of the Judges, 
and the Speeches of the Lords who diftinguifhed themfelves on 
that Occafion. With Notes, References, and Obfervations. By 
a Gentleman of the Inner Temple. 4to, 2s. 6d. Bew, &c. 


T is much to be regretted, that the eloquence of the Bri- 
| tifh fenate fhould fo often be exhibited before the Public in 
an imperfect and mutilated ftate, and that no regular provifion 
is made for preferving accurate copies of debates and fpeeches 
on queftions of .general concern. The two publications now 
before us pretend to give the Public the genuine. arguments of 
the Counfel, opinions of the Judges, and fpeeches of the Lords, 
on the late caufe refpecting Literary Property ; but the former 
bears evident marks of having been compiled by fome illiterate 
hand from news paper memorials; and the latter retracts in 
the preface the promifes it makes in the title-page. 

From the preface to the firft article it appears, that the pub- 
lifher is fome printer, who is very angry that * a few perfons 
who call themfelves bookfellers, about the number of twenty- 
five, have kept the monopoly of books and copies in their ale, 
to the entire exclufion of all others, but more efpecially the 
printers, whom they have always eld ita rule never to let be- 
come purchafers in copy:’ it appears alfo, that the publifher is 
no writer, and therefore can himfelf have no immediate intereft 
in the decifion of the queftion concerning literary property. 
The following fentence fully makes good this charge: 

* The bill now depending (if paffed into a law) will, it is hoped, 
in juftice to thofe who have made recent purchafes, allow them a fuf- 





* Numbers Oxze and Two were inférted in our laft month’s Review. 
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ficient time to indemnify themfelves for the hazard and expence which 
mutt neceflarily 4e given for the encouragement of authors: but thofe 
copies by which /o many fortunes have been made in a long courfe of 
years, with refpe® to the number of editions, and the numbers printed of 
thofe editions, will be matter of enquiry worthy the attention of par- 


liament.’ 
The ¢ Gentleman of the Inner Temple,’ who is the Editor of 


The Cafes of the Appellants and Refpondents, Sc. fays: 

‘ In reporting the arguments of the Counfel I have not fcrupu- 
loufly followed the ftyle and method of the fpeaker: I hope, how- 
ever, the Reader will do me the juftice to believe, that the fub- 
ftance of what was delivered is faithfully reported, but oftentimes in 
my own words.—I do moft humbly beg pardon of the Lords and the 
Judges for innumerable injuries I mult have done them, as to lan- 
guage and argument. I[ did not take my notes in fhort hand; [ 
watched the fenfe rather than the words, and therefore may often 
ufe fome of my own: not being bleffed with the quickeft natural 
parts, I may have mifapprehended topics and allufions ; I may have 
made blunders in the fenfe by endeavouring to correc thofe of my 
pen: thefe are imperfections which diligence could not cure.’ 

How unfortunate is it for the Public, that opinions and de- 
bates of fuch confequence as thofe on the prefent queftion, 
fhould have no better channel of conveyance than the pen of a 
gentieman who has not taken the trouble to learn fhort-hand ; 
who pretends to no more than to give the /ubfance of what was 
delivered, watching the /en/e rather than the words; and who is 
very liable to mifreprefent the fenfe, not being bleffed with the 
quickeft natural parts. 

Taking it for granted, however, that thefe publications give 
us the /ub/fance of the arguments made ufe of, on this occafion, 
and pafiing over the Cafes of the Appellants and Refpondents 
given at large in the fecond Article, as containing nothing of 
importance whiéh is not refumed and infifted upon in the 
courfe of the debate, we proceed, according to our propofed 
plan, to take notice of whatever occurs in the arguments of the 
Counfel, the opinions of the Judges, or the fpeeches of the 
Lords, to caft new light upon the point in difpute. 

The queftions difcuffed, in the prefent caufe, are, Whether 
the author of any literary compofition, or his affigns, had the 
fole right of printing and publifhing the fame in perpetuity by 
common law ?—Whether, fuppofing fuch a right, it be taken 
away or reftrained by the ftatute of Queen Anne ?—Whether 
an author has a property in his literary productions founded on 
natural principles of equity '—Whether the act of publication 
relinquifhes this fuppofed right ?—Whether mechanical inven- 
tions give the fame claim to perpetual property as literary pro- 
ductions ?— Whether, allowing the natural foundation of this 
property, it would be expedient for government to afford it a 


perpetual legal security f 
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Concerning the common-law right, Mr. Attorney-Genera¥ 


THURLOW fays, 

* All the grants, charters, licences, and patents from the crown, 
prove {pecifically, that if there had been any inherent right of ex- 
clufively multiplying copies, fuch inftances of exerting the royal 
prerogative would have been unneccflary: authors never conceived 
the notion of any property vefting in them, but what was given by 
flatute, by patent, the licenfing atts, the royal privilege, or in vir- 
tue of the inftitution of the Stationers Company.’ 

Mr. Baron Eyre, fpeaking of the injunctions of the Court 
of Chancery, fays, 

‘ Although this Court has frequently granted them, it has cau- 
tioufly avoided giving any fina! adjudication upon the matter. An 
antecedent common-law right was never hinted at; nor do injunc- 
tions prove the Chancellor’s opinion upon a matter of common-law 
right. ; 

Concerning crown copies he fays, ‘ I know of no right the crown 
has at common law to pr'nt what are deemed crown copies, fuch ex- 
clufive right originating only from an exertion of the prerogative. 
Before the invention of printing, it was proper for the crown to have 
copies of the public acts taken from the parliamentary rolls to tranf- 
mit to the fheriffs of the feveral counties, and printing being no 
more than an expeditious art of multiplying copies, the fame power, 
and for pretty much the fame ends, continues to be a part of the 
prerogative.’ 

Mr. Baron Perrot aferts, that ‘ an author fuftains a lofs, but ne 
injury from another's printing his copy: to be injured a man mutt 
lofe his right; that right muft be founded in law; and where the 
law gives no remedy, an author can claim no right."—Lord Chief 
Juftice De Grey fays, ‘ No traces of a claim upon common law are 
to be met with prior to the reitoration: the few cafes that happened 
before the licenfing act were determined by the prerogative right of 
the crown. With refpect to the injunctions froma the Court of Chan- 
cery, moft of thofe which were not founded upon the ftatute, were 
granted without giving the defendant a hearing: and can it be ima- 
gined that fo many illuftrious men, who preiided in the Court of 
Chancery, would, without a jingle argument, have determined fo 
important a queition ? from my own experience at the bar, I know 
that the fucceflive Chancellors;and Matters of the Rolls have looked 
upon the cafe as undetermined.’ 

Lord Campen fays, ‘ ‘The arguments for a common-law right are 
founded on patents, privileges, ilar-chamber decrees, and the bye- 
Jaws of the Stationers Company, all of them the effects of the groffett 
tyranny and ofurpation. The two fole titles by which a man fe- 
cured his right, was the royal patent, and the liceace of the Sta- 
tioners Company: I challenge any man alive to thew me any other 
right or title. But what has this to do with the common law right, 
the right of a private man to print his works for ever, independent 
of the crown, the company, and all mankind? After prerogative fe- 
curity vanifhed, the bookfellers came up to parliament in form of 
petitioners, to fupplicate a ftatutary fecurity.x—Wéith refpest to the 
right of prerogative copies, Mr. Yo. ke put it om its true footing. 
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Ought not the promulgation of your venerable codes of religion and 
of law to be intrufted to the executive power, that they may bear the 
higheft marks of authenticity, and neither be impaired, or altered, 
or mutilated ?—The injunction cafes prove nothing ; they are com- 
monly obtained for the purpofe of flaying wafie, and the prevention 
of irreparable damage ; and they are granted thongh the right is not 
clear but doubtful What then if a thoufand injunctions had been 
granted, unlefs the Chancellor at the time he grated them had pro- 
nounced a folemn opinion that they were granted upon common law? 

And where is the Chancellor who has declared ex cathedra that he 
hed decided upon the common-law sight? On the whole, I chal- 
lenge any man to produce any adjudication, precedent, cafe, or any 
thing like legal authori:y on which this claim can be grounded ?? 

On the other fide of the queftion, Mr. Dunnine fays, 
“We muft confider the times which we examine, and the nature of 
the property in queition. In ages wherein civility had made but 
{mall progrefs, it would be abfurd to look for litigations of a pro- 

erty fo little valued and fo icldom ditputed. The want of prece- 
dents in fuch a cafe proves nothing againtt us; there are many un- 
queftionable common-law rights for which no precedent can be 
found fo far back as Richard if, The nature of the property fhews 
at fir fight,. that ir would be in vain to look far back for decifions 
in its favour, even fuppofing that from other circumftances the ex- 
iflence of it was unqueitionable.’ 

Mr. Solicitor General WEDDERBURN mentions the applica- 
tion of the printers in Prynne’s time to fupprefs the patents for 
printing the Bible, on which cafe ¢ that celebrated lawyer de- 
clared that the mott folid cbjeétion againit the printers was, the in- 
herent common-law right of an author to multiply copies. This, 
he obferves, is one ftrong proof, that in the worit of times the jus 
naturale refpecting literary property was not forgot. He adds, li- 
cences in general prove not that common-law right did not exitt, 
but were the univertfal fetters of the prefs, at the times in which au- 
thors were obliged to obtain them.’—Mr. Juitice Willes fays, * Copy- 
right does exitt independent of patents, privileges, ftar-chamber de- 
crees, On the flatute of Queen dune, Innumerable inftances occur to 
prove this ; but more particalerly the cafe of Tzllt/on’s Sermons, 
for the copy right of which the Archbifhop’s family received 25001. 
after the expiration of the licenfiug act. and previous to the act of 
Queen dune.’ 

For other arguments in fupport of the common-law right 
we mult refer to Sir James Burrow’s account of the opinions 
of the Judges, and particularly to what Judge BLacKsToneE 
has obferved concerning the argument drawn from the injunc- 
tions of Chancery, and to Lord MANsFIELD’s argument from 
the acknowledged right which an author has in common law to 
his own work till it be publifhed. 

On the Seconp Question, refpecting the ftatute of Queen 
Anne, Sit JoHN Datrympce attempts to fhow the abfurdity 


of the bookfellers applying for an act, vefting in them a pro- 
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perty for fourteen years, which they pretend to have derived 
from common law for perpetuity. 

“ Can it be fuppofed, fays he, that men any ways clear in their 
perpetual right, would apply for a frefh right tor fourteen years 
only ? Had they been certain of the commén-law right, they would 
have petitioned againft the act.” He then recites a fictitious ad, 
to fhew the abfurdity of an aé& ‘ to convert a perpetuity into a li- 
mited term ; and infers from thence that they had no common law 
right.’— Mr. Baron Perrot declares, ‘ that no metaphyfical fubtlety 
can give any other fenfe to the words ‘* for the encouragement of 
learning, and for vefling a right in authors,” in the title of the a¢t, 
than a creation of a property—that the words and no longer, are clear 
and conclufive againit perpetuity, and that after thefe words it is ab- 
furd to conflrue any faving claufe in fuch a manner as to deftroy the 
fubftantial meaning of the enacting part of the ftatute.’—The Bifho 
of Ca:lifle fays, concerning the faving clavfe, that ‘ by the werds— 
‘‘ any right that the univerfities or any perfons have, or claim to 
have,”—means, any right which the univerfities, or any perfons 
holding in or under the univerfities, or claiming any privilege of 
the fame kind, and on the fame ground, that is, fome pofitive one 
by fpecial licence, patent, flatute, or charter ; and that if this pro- 
vifo were taken in fo lax and indeterminate a fenfe as to include 
any other perfons, fetting up any claim on other grounds, it would 
admit every body, and reduce the reflriciive claufes to a mere nul- 
lity.’ 

‘Mr. Juftice WiLLes, on the other hand, fays, ‘ The ftatute of 
Queen Aune conveys to my mind no idea of the legiflature’s enter- 
taining an opinion that there was no eommon law right: the pre- 
amble contradicts this in the fulleft manner, by fpeaking of certain 
printers and bookfellers having taken the liberty of printing, Se. and 
the univerfality of the faving claufe convinces me, that the right at 
common Iaw is left untouched by it.’ Mr, Juftice Afton fays, ‘ The 
{tatute of Queen Anne is no more than, a temporary fecurity given to 
the author, enabling him to recover penalties, and bring any matter 
of complaint to a more certain iffue than by an action at common 
law.’ And Lord Chief Baron Smythe confiders this act as a com- 
promife ‘ between authors and bookfellers contending for a perpe- 
tuity, and thofe. who deny them any jlatute right. The word /ecure, 
which occurs in the enaéting claufe, plainly implies fome right pre- 
exifting, and the word parchafer prefuppofes a right to fell.’ 

On the natural foundation of Literary Property (the third 
queftion) Mr. Attorney-General THuRLow ridicules the no- 
tion of a property in ideas; Mr. Baron Eyre deems it contrary 
to the principles of natural juftice that the thinking faculty, 
which is common to all, fhould be fubjeét to exclufive appro- 
priation ; and Lord Campen, in order to fhew that literary 
property is incapable of being afcertained, fays, 

* Where does this fanciful property begin, or end, or continue ? 
What fays the common law about incorporeal ideas, and where does 
it prefcribe a remedy for the recovery of them? | fee nothing about 
the matter in all my books, Nor were I to admit ideas to be ever 
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fo diftinguifhable, fhould I therefore infer that they muft be matters 
of private property, and objects of the common law. But granting 
this general pofition, is this property defcendible, transferable, or 
affignable ? When publifhed, can the purchafer lend his book to his 
friend? Can he let it out for hire ? Can he enter itin a literary club? 
Does the property lie in the fentiments, the language and ftyle, or 
the paper? Thefe queftions fhow how the argument counteracts it- 
felf, and the fubjeét fhifts.’ 

To all this declamation, and to all that hath been objected 
on this view of the fubje&t, Lord Monzoppo (fee the Decifion 
of the Court of Seffion in our Review for Auguft, Art. II ) 
hath fuggefted a full and fatisfaétcry reply. The right con- 
tended for, is not a property in ideas, but the fole liberty of print- 
ing or reprinting a book. ‘This sight or liberty is granted by 
ftatute for a time, and therefore may be granted for perpetuity. 
It is true, in a certain fenfe, that ‘ fcience and learning are in 
their nature publici juris, and ought to be as free and general 
as air and water ; and that thofe fublime fpirits who fhare that 
ray of divinity which we call genius, ought not to be niggards 
to the world, or hoard up for themfelves the common ftock.’ 
But it is allo true, that an author hath as much right as another 
man to the fruits of his labour, and that the Public can have 
no right to claim the works of his genius as a part of the com- 
mon ftock, unlefs they give him what he accepts as a full equi- 
valent for his property. 

Concerning the next queftion, Whether an author, by pub- 
lication, relinquifhes the fole right of printing and reprinting his 
works ? Mr. Baron Perrot fays, 

* The argument, that when a book is publithed and fold, there is 
an implied contract between the author and purchafer, cannot be 
maintained. The purchafer buys the paper and print, the corporeal 
part of his purchafe, and he buys a right to ufe the ideas, the in- 
corporeal part of it.’—* In all other cafes of purchafe (fays Lord 
Chief Juftice De Grey) payment transfers the whole and abfolate 
property to the byyer; there is no inftance where a legal right is 
otherwife transferred by fale, or an example of fuch a {peculative 
right remaining in the feller; it is a new and metaphytical refine- 
ment upon the law.’ 

The proper anfwer to this is what Mr. WEDDERBURN urges, 
* That authors, both from principles of natural juftice and the in- 
tereft of fociety, have the beit right to the profits accruing from a 
publication of their own ideas ; and that it is abfurd to imagine that 
either a fale, a loan, or a gift of a book, carries with it an implied 
right of multiplying copies: fo much paper and print is fold, lent, 
or given ; and an unlimited perufal is warranted from fuch fale, loan, 
or gift; but it cannot be conceived that when five fhillings is paid 
for a book, the feller means to transfer a right of gaining one hun- 
dred pounds: every man muft feel the contrary, and confefs the ab- 
{urdity of fuch an argument.’ 
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Mr. Duwnninc obferves to the fame purpofe, that © it is 
moft extraordinary to admit an author hath a property originally in 
his compofition, and that the firft moment he exercifes his dominion 
over that property, and endeavours to raife profit from it, he lofes it.’ 

With refpeé& to mechanical inventions, Mr. Baron Eyre confi- 
ders a book as precifely upon the fame footing with them, 
both being the means of conveying ideas; and yet, fays he, 
* every mechanical invention is common, while a book is contended 
to be the object of exclufive property: fo that Mr. Harrifon, after 
conftructing a time piece, at the expence of fifty years labour, hath 
no method of fecuring an exclufive property in that invention, unlefs 
by a grant from the ftate; but if he was in a few hours to write a 
pamphlet, defcribing the properties, the utility, and conftruction of 
his time-piece, in fuch pamphlet he would have a right fecured by 
common law, though the pamphlet contained exaétly the fame ideas 
in hr io that the time-piece did in clock work machinery.’ 

n reply to this objection Mr. WEppERBURN obferves, 
* The cafe alluded to is not in point. The firft fheet of an impref- 
fion in a manner fubjects an author to the expences of a whole edi- 
tion ; whereas the maker of an orrery is at no farther trouble and 
charge than are required in making one orrery, and when he has 
fold that one he is paid for his labour, and reaps the profit of his in- 
vention ; where:s the author cannot be repaid, much lefs benefited, 
till many copies are fold.’ Lord Chief Baron Smy tue remarks, that 
“when a perfon makes a machine, from another, it is in a degree an 
original work, and belongs to himfelf; but in multiplying an au- 
thor’s copy, his name, as well as his ideas are ftolen, and it 1s pafied 
upon the world as the work of the original author.’ 

The laft queftion, concerning the EXPEDIENCY of granting 
a legal perpetuity to literary property, has given occafion to 
much declamation, and many affertions. Sir Joun DALtRYM- 
PLE fays, * it would encourage a fpirit of writing for money, 
which is a difgrace to the writer and to this very age. Why 
fhould not honour and reputation be powerful inducements 
enough for authors, without that mean one of reward.’ He 
alfo urges that a right to publifh includes a right to fupprefs ; 
and Lord Campen, to the fame purpofe, fays, i 

‘ Glory is the reward of fcience, and thofe who deferve it, fcorn 
all meaner views. It was not for gain that Bacon, Newton, Milton, 
Locke, initruéted and delighted the world: it would be unworthy 
fuch men to traffic with a dirty book/eller for fo much a fheet of let- 
ter-prefs. Some authors are as carelefs about profit, as others are 
rapacious of it: and whata fituation would the public be in, with 
regard to literature, if there were no means of compelling a fecond 
impreffion of a ufeful work, till a wife or children are to be pro- 
vided for by the fale. All our learning would be locked up in the 
hands of the Tenfons and Lintots of the age, whe world fet what 
price upon it their avarice chofe to demand.’ 

To the former argument Lord LytTE.Ton has well replied, 
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mon rights of mankind: and their property is furely as facred, and 
as deferving of protection, as that of any other fubjects,’ . 
The hazard of authors fupprefling their works is fmall, while 


the Public has fo good an hold upon them, as their own defire 
of gain, and that of their bookfellers: and the fame principle 
will always operate to prevent them from putting fuch exorbi- 
tant prices upon their works as to difcourage the fale of them, 
Much more might be offered on thefe heads ; but we fhall 
have occafion to refume the arguments drawn from expediency 
in fome future Articles; and fhall therefore, for the prefent, 
only remark, in general, with refpeét to the publication now 
before us, that thofe who judge of the ftate of modern elo- 
quence by thefe fpecimens, will, we apprehend, entertain no 
very exalted idea of it; and that, for our part, we cannot ob- 
ferve, without a mixture of furprife and regret, fo little clear= 
nefs of reafoning and precifion of language, in the arguments 
of the Counfel, the opinions of the Judges, and the fpeeches of 
the Lords, on the important queftion of Literary Property. If 
ublifhers who claim perpetuity de/erve fevere animadverfion *, 
certainly blundering editors, who give the Public fuch unfa- 
vourable and unjuft ideas of the prefent ftate of Britith elo- 


quence, deferve it much more. 


* See the Cafes, &c. page 42. E, . «¢ jy 


N° 5. | 
Art. IX. An Argument in Defence of Literary Property. By Francis 
Hargrave, Efg. S8vo. 18. 6d. Otridge. 1774. 
RITERS who either are not capable, or do not choofe 
to give themfelves the trouble of thinking clofely, are 
apt to complain that fubjects are exhaufted, and to blame their 
ftars that they did not live at an earlier period, when they fhould 
not have been obliged to have trodden a beaten track, and re- 
peat what others have faid again and again before them, But 
the complaint is nothing better than the refuge of indolence or 
dulnefs. A writer of true genius, who will give full {cope to 
his own abilities, and think as well as read, will always be 
able to ftrike out fomething new on every fubject which he 
takes in hand, 

Of this we have fome inftances in the publications concern- 
ing literary property, which have appeared fince the repeated 
difcuffion of the fubjeét, in the Court of King’s Bench, before 
the Lords of Seffion, and in the Britifh Houfe of Peers. Mr. 
Hargrave’s ingenious argument, in particular, is not only writ- 
ten with great clearnels of thought and expreffion, but enters 
into a full inveftigation of feveral parts of the fubje&, and fug- 


gefts fome new and important ideas, which merit attention. 
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Concerning the practicability of afcertaining the right of li. 
terary property, he fays: 

‘ I might urge that facts are conceded fufficient to render the dif- 
cuffion of this point wholly unneceffary ; that it has been the prac- 
tice to appropriate the right of printing books in all countries, ever 
fince the invention of printing ; that it fubfifts in fome form in every 
apart of Europe; that in foreign countries it is enjoyed under grants 
of privileges from the fovereign ; that in our own country it is admit- 
ted to be legally exercifed in perpetuity by the crown and its grantees 
over particular books ; and that even the legiflature has protected 
fuch a right over books in general for a term of years; and has re- 
peatedly called it a property, and thofe in whom it 1s vefted, pro- 
prietors. Thefe facts, however inconfiftent they may feem, and 
really are, with the argument againit the practicability of afferting 
the claim of literary property, cannot be denied ; but this is not the 
proper place for urging them. I fhall therefore for the prefent wave 
the authority of examples, and fhall reafon wholly from the nature 
of the fubje& in which the property is claimed, 

‘ The fubje&t of the property 1s a written compofition ; and that 
one written compofition may be diftinguifhed from another is a truth 
too evident to be much argued upon. Every man has a mode of 
combining and expreffing his ideas peculiar to himfelf. The fame 
doétrines, the fame opinions, never come from two perfons, or even 
from the fame perfon at different times, cloathed wholly in the fame 
language. A Grong iifnblance of ityle, of fentiment, of plan and 
Gfeofiticn, will be frequently found; but there is fuch an infinite 
variety in the modes of thinking and writing, as well tn the extent 
and conneftion of ideas, as in the ufe and arrangement of words, 
that a literary work really original, like the human face, will always 
have fome fingularities, fome lines, fome features, to charaéterize it, 
and to fix and eftablith its identity ; and to affert the contrary with 
refpeét to either, would be juftly deemed equally oppofite to reafon 
and univerfal experience. Befides, though it thculd be allowable to 
fuppofe that there may be cafes, in which, on a comparifon of two 
literary productions, no fuch diftin&tion could be made between 
them, as in a competition for originality to decide whether both 
were really original, or which was the original and which the copy ; 
flill the obfervation of the poffibility of diitinguifhing would hold in 
all other inflances, and the argument in its application to them 
would ftill have the fame force. 

‘ Bat it is objected, that only corporeal things can be the objects 
of property; and that every fpecies of incorporeal property has re- 
{pect to, and muft have, a corporeal fubftance for its fupport, To 
which the plain anfwer is, That whatever is fufceptible of an ex- 
clufive enjoyment, may be property; and that rights may arife, 
which, though quite unconnected with any thing corporeal, may be 
confined in the exercife to certain perfons, and be as capable of a 
feparate enjoyment, and of modes of alienatton and tranf{miffion, as 
any fpecies of corporeal fubitance. Even the right in queflion, if it 
fhould be admitted to be fo deftitute of any corporeal fubftance for 
its foundation as has been reprefented, will of itfelf be a — 
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roof of the fallacy of making corporeal things, or rights in them, 
the fole objects of property, and may be fairly propofed as an in- 
ftance to the contrary ; at Jeaft until the practicability of appropri- 
ating the printing of a book can be difproved, which I conceive to 
be impoffible. How the exclufive right of printing any particular 
book may originate; what may give a proper title to the fole exer- 
cife of fuch a right, whether authorfhip, or any other caufe, is not 
here of the leaft impértance; becaufe if {pringing from any fource, 
the right may be well appropriated, the argument of impratticabi- 
lity will fall to the ground, and confequently the objection derived 
from the fuppofed want of fomething corporeal to uphold and fuftain 
the right.’ 

On the queftion whether publication deftroys an author’s ex- 
clufive property in his work, Mr. Hargrave fays— 

‘ It is afked, how an author, after publifhing his work, can con< 
fine it to himfelf, and exclude the world from participating of the 
fentiments it contains? This objection depends on the fuppofition, 
that the exclufive right claimed for an author is to the ideas and 
knowledge communicated in a literary compofition. An attempt to 
appropriate to the author and his affigns, the perpetual ufe-of the 
ideas contained in a written cOmpofition, might well be deemed fo 
abfurd and impracticable, as to deferve to be treated in a court of 
juftice with equal contempt and indignation ; and it would be a dif- 
grace to argue in favour of fuch a claim. But the claim of literary 
property is not of this ridiculous and unreafonable kind ; and to. re- 
prefent it as fuch, however it may ferve re of declamation, 
or of wit and humour, is a fallacy too grofs to be fuccefsfully dif- 
guifed. What the author claims, is merely to have the fole right 
of printing his own works, As to the ideas canveyed, every author, 
when he publifhes neceflarily gives the full ufe of them to the world 
at large. To communicate and fell knowledge to the Public, and 
at the fame moment to ftipulate that none but the author or his book- 
feller fhall make ufe of it, is an idea, which Avarice herfelf has not 
yet fuggefted. But imputing this abfurdity to the claim of literary 
property, is mere imagination ; and fo muft be deemed, until it can be 
demonttrated that the printing a book cannot be appropriated, with 
out at the fame time appropriating the ufe of the knowledge con- 
tained in it; or in othcr words, that the ufe of the idcas communi- 
cated by an author cannot be common to all, unlefs the right of 
printing his works is common alfo. If the impoflibility of proving 
fuch a propofition is not fclf-evident, I am fare, that there is not 
any argument | am furnifhed with, which would avail to evince the 
contrary.’ 

Concerning the expediency of confining the right of printing 
particular books to certain perfons, he fays ; 

‘ It is apprehended by many, that if there was not any fuch thing 
as property in the printing of books, the art of printing would be 
more beneficial to the Public in general, as well as to thofe who 
practife the art, or are connected with it, in particular. But the 
truth is, that the opinion, however popular it may be, is without the 
leaft foundation. How would making the right of printing every 
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book common be advantageous to thofe concerned in printing or 
manufa€turing books, or in bookfelling ? Every impreflion of a work 
is attended with fuch great expences, that nothing lefs than fecuring 
the fale of a large number of copies within a certain time, can bring 
back the money expended, with a reafonable allowance for intereft 
and profit. But is this to be effected, if immediately after the im. 

reflion of a book by one man, all others are to be lett at liberty to 
make and vend impreflions of the fame woik ? A fecond, by print- 
ing with an inferior type, on an inferior paper, is enabled to under- 
fell the printer of the tir impreffion, and defeats him of the benefit 
of it, either by preventing the fale of it within due time, or perhaps 
by totally topping it. The fecond printer is expofed to the fame 
kind of hoftility ; anda third perfon, by printing in a manner ftill 
worfe, ftiil more inferior, ruins the fecond ; a fourth the third; and 
fo on it would be in progreffion, till experience of the difadvantages 
of a rivalthip fo general would convince all concerned, mediately or 
immediately, in the trade of printing, that it mui be ruinous to 
carry it on, without an appropriation of copies to fecure a reafonabie 
profit on the fale of each imprefiion.’ 

© Having thus explained the difadvantages, which would accrue 
to thofe concerned in printing, if copies were common, I will now 
afk, how the making them fo could produce the leatt benefit to the 
Public in general ? Would leffening, or rather annihilating, the pros 
fits cf printing, tend to encourage perfons to be adventurers in the 
trade of printing ? Would it make books cheaper? So long indeed 
as the leat legal idea of property in copies remains, moft perfons 
will probably hold tt both difhonourable and unfafe to pirate edi- 
tions ; and fo long only can the few, who now diftinguifh themfelves 
by trafficking in that way, afford to underfell the real proprietors. 
Such perfons at prefent enjoy all the fruits of a concurrent property 
without paying any price for it; and therefore it is not to be won- 
dered at, that they thould underfell thofe who have paid a full and 
valuable confideration for the purchafe of their copies. But if the 
sight of printing books fhould once be declared common by a judi- 
cial opinion; the advantage, which enables particular perfons to 
underfell thofe who claim the property, would ceafe ; pirating would 
then become general ; and perhaps thofe, who now practife it, would 
themfelves be facrifices zo their own fuccefs in the caufe they fupport. 
Whilit the queftion of literary property is in a fulpended ftate, they 
have the harveft to themfelves ; but if they fhould gain their cavfe, 
like other Samfons, they would be crufhed by the tall of the build- 
ing they are pulling down.’ 

On the objection arifing from the fuppofed refemblance be- 
tween the cafe of an inventor of a machine, and that of the 
author of a book, he fays; 

‘ In my opinion, the principal diftinGion is, that in one cafe the 
claim really is to an appropriation of ideas; but in the other, the 
claim leaves the ufe of the ideas common to the whole world.’ 

This remark alone is abundantly fufficient to obviate every 
objection that has been urged from this quarter. The granting 
to an inventor the exclufive privilege of making a — 
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would be appropriating to him the ufe of an idea: but the en- 
joyment of the exclufive right of printing does not imply any 
appropriation of ideas, but leaves knowledge as common as if 
this right was not appropriated, 

From thefe extracts, the merit of this publication will be fuf- 
ficiently apparent, without any laboured encomium. €; 4 





Art. X. The Apology of Renjamin Ben Mordecai to bis Friends for 
embracing Chriftianity ; in feveral Letters to Elitha Levi, Merchant, 
of Amiterdam. Letters V. VI. and VII. 4to. 6s. fewed. 
Wilkie. 1774. 


HERE are few converts that fecm to be fo well inftru&ted 

in the knowledge of chriftianity, both as to its doctrines 

and evidence, as Ben Mordecai. Wis Mercantile friend, we 

are perfuaded, will be ready to allow, that he has much to fay 

in his own defence, for having renounced his old prcfeffion; 

and, unlefs his native prejudices and attachments are peculiarly 
trong, AMdr. Levi will very foon fo'low his example. 

The friends of rational and fcriptural chriftianity in general 
are much indebted to the labours of this excellent advocate in 
their caufe ; and, after perufing this feries of letters with the 
attention and candour which they deferve, they will join us in 
opinion, that, whatever may be the iflue with refpect to 
Mr. Levi and his brethren of the circumcifion, they cannot fail 
to ferve the moft ufeful purpofes in eftablifhing the truth and 
explaining the genuine doctrines of revelation. 

The ingenious Author has taken great pains to remove thofe 
prejudices that arife from a mifinterpretation of the facred writ- 
ings; and, by vindicating revealed religion from thofe corrup- 
tions which have obfcured its glory, and furnifhed its adver 
faries with their main objections againft it, prepared the way for 
an impartial examination of its evidence, truth, and importance. 

We are happy to find, that the caufe of the petitioning 
clergy, with whom our beft wifhes are embarked, derives credit 
from the concurrence of this refpectable Writer, who has made 
the fubjeéts immediately conneAed with his profefiion his pecu- 
liar ftudy, and who deduces his fyiiem of religion, not from 
creeds and articles, whenever fabricated or by whomfoever im- 
pofed, but from an attentive and impartial perufal of the facred 
Scriptures. It cannot but give concern to the friends of truth 
and humanity, that minds fo liberal and enlarged fhould, in 
any meafure, be confined and bowed down by reftraints and 
hackles of human invention. 

Our Author’s motto to the sth letter, extracted from the 
preface to Dr. Sykes’s Effay on the truth of the chriftian religion, 
is amply verified in his fucceflive publications: ¢ It has always 
been my defire, to. fee religion treated as a ratignal thing ; free 
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from all abfurdity and folly,—The religion of Nature is capable 
of the ftricteft evidence, and therefore shat is never to be de- 
viated from, or given up. The religion of Chri/f, as it lies in 
the New Te/lament, is perfectly agreeable to, and confiftent with, 
what natural religion teacheth ; and fo it will be always found 





by tem that examine into its truth with fincerity.’ 

*FMe fifth letter is introduced with an explication of three 
criteria, by which the truth of chriftianity is to be examined, 
A revelation from God muft be agreeable to the nature and con- 
dition of thofe beings, for whofe direction and benefit it is 
communicated ; whence it follows, * That, if, upon a ftric 
and impartial examination into the evidence in proof of a reve- 
Jation from God, our underftanding is not convinced, there can 
be no merit in believing it; for the merit of believing confifts 
in opening our hearts toevidence, and then determining as our 
underftanding directs. In like manner, if our underftanding, 
after the beft inquiry, is not able to dire& us, what revelation 
comes from God, and what does not, there can be no more 
merit in receiving a true revelation than a fa//e one: it depends 
entirely upon chance: and if in fuch a fituation we fhould re- 
ject the truth, and efpoufe the error, it would not be our fault, 
but our misfortune ; and we fhould deferve the pity and com- 
paffion, but by no means the refentment of thofe who fhould 
be acquainted with the importance of the truths we had re- 
jected, and the ill confequence of the errors: we had efpoufed. 
But to apply force and violence, or any other means in fuch 
cafes, except evidence and reafon, to convince the underftand- 
ing, is as inconfiftent with the nature of man, as it is abfurd 
and ridiculous to think of forming axioms out of halters, or 
fyllogifms out of chains and gibbets.’ 

A divine revelation muft likewife be agreeable to the nature, 


attributes, and moral chara€ter of God ; ¢ for, as nothing can 


become our duty, which it is contrary to the nature of man to 
perform, fo neither can any thing become our duty, which is 
contrary to the nature and attributes of God to require.’ ‘The 
chief of thefe, at leaft fo far as they are immediately concerned 
in the moral government of mankind, are the divine juftice and 
goodnefs ; on each of which our Author has made feveral per- 
tinent and judicious remarks. The third criterion, by which 
the truth of chriftianity is inveftigated a priori, is its confiftency 
with the Old Teftament hiftory ; and this Jeads to an illuftra- | 
tion of the Scripture doctrine, concerning the fal! of man, and 
his recovery from the ill effects of it by a mediatorial redemptim. 
With refpe& to the hiftory of the fall, our Author obferves, 
that, whether it be literal or allegorical, the doétrine conveyed 
by it, as far-as it relates to our condu@t in life, and our future 
happinefs, is much the fame in either cafe. There is another 
queftion, 
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queftion, which has created needlefs contention on this fubjedt, 
viz. * Whether man was created immortal, and fin produced 
mortality, and Chriff reftores that immortality which Adam loft 
or whether 4dam was created morta! ; and Chriff confers upon 
us an immortality, which Adam failed of gaining by not per- 
forming the conditions, upon which it was offered him. It is 
fufficient for the explanation of the chriffian {cheme to obferve, 
that God promifed life to Adam upon his obedience; and con- 
fequently, whether he was at firft naturally immortal or not, he 
could not ceafe to live, while he continued obedient ; and on 
the other hand, whether he was naturally immortal or not, he 
would certainly die if he was difobedient; and in either cafe, it 
may be faid, that death entered into the world by fin, and that 
by man came death ; whether it was a pofitive infiction of pu- 
nifhment, or merely the confequence of withdrawing the partie 
cular providence by which he was preferved, 

¢ However, it is certain, that the Scriptures never give us 
the leaft hint of Adam’s natura] immortality ; but through the 
whole hiftory confider his exiftence to be dependent on the tree 
of life.’— 

In confidering the effects of the firft apoftacy, our Author 
obferves, * there are many, who, in order to account for the pre- 
fent weaknefs and -wickednefs of mankind, imagine, that upon 
the fall of Adam, the human faculties were depraved, either 
naturally, by fome taint derived from him, or by fome a& of 
God. But the Scriptures fay no fuch thing ; and we want no 
fuch hypothefis to account for them ; becaufe the very fame rea- 
fon or caufe, be it what it will, which accounts for the fin of 
the fr/? man, who came pure out of the hands of the Creator, 
will account for the fins of ail men ever fince: and to fuppofe 
that God would deprave the will, or weaken the underftanding 
of man, merely as,a punifhment for what they could not help, 
is amoft unworthy imputation on the divine goodnefs; and it 
is no lefs fo upon his wifdom, as if he were capable of contra- 
diction and inconfiftency. For, if he defigned to give them 
eternal life, why did he make them lefs capable of gaining it? 
And if he did not defign it, why did he fend thema Saviour ? 
This notion was firft invented, to fhew the certainty of eternal 
damnation to all the pofterity of Adam, if Chrift had not dicd ; 
for as much as by this taint or corruption of nature,. it was ren- 
dered impoffible for them to do things well pleafing to God. 
But this argument proves too much, and therefore concludes no- 
thing. For, the lefs capable a man is of perfection, the lefs 
will be required of him; and if it were impoffible. for him to 
do things well pleafing to God, it would ceafe to-beshis duty. 

‘ Upon this miftake the generality of chriftiamsehave built 
another equally inconfiftent with their own Scripeuees ; that, 
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wpon account of this depravation of the will and natural powers 
of man at the fail, a Mediator was at firft introduced, as a kind 
of fupplement to the original fcheme, which was interrupted by 
Adam's fin. But this is not true. For it was the original de- 
fign of God before the foundation of the world, to bring man- 
kind to happineis, by the fame perfon whom he has fince con- 
ftituted a Prince and a Saviour: having appointed him fromthe 
beginning, according to the different circumftances of the 
world, and under the different characters of the Angel of the 
Covenant and the Me/iah, to minifter to the will of the father 
in all things relative to the falvation of man; and to do every 
thing that was neceflary according to his will, pro re natda, to 
bring down upon them thofe bleffings, for which they were 
created and defigned.’ 

But the principal object of confideration is the method of 
our redemption from a ttate of fin and death: © Grotius, Stilling- 
fleet, and other Jearned men, have defended the two following 
propofitions, as the fundamental doétrines of chriftianity, both 
which are contrary tothe Old Teftament, and abfolutely /a/f. 
Firft, they aflert, that there is a neceflity of God’s vindicating 
his honour to the world, upon the breach of his laws; if not 
by the fuffering of the offenders themielves, yet by the fuffering 
of the fon of God as a facrifice for the expiation of fin, by un- 
dergoing the punifhment of our iniquities, which appears to me 
to be the fame thing as to aflert, that God is not able to forgive 
fins, dwpexv, freely. 

© Secondly, That a perfon notwithftanding his innocency 
may oblige himfelf by an act of his own will, to undergo that 
punifhment which ctherwife he did not deferve; which punifh-~ 
ment in that cafe, will be juft and agreeable to reafon.” The 
firft of thefe principles is examined in the fequel of this letter, 
and the fecond is the fubject of the feventh letter. 

© Having done (fays the Author) with the unfcriptural opi- 
nion of the chriffians, who teach that God has not the power to 
forgive fins freely ; or without the puni/bment of the finner, or 
of a mediator in his ftead, I am immediately called upon, on 
the other hand, to anfwer an objection of the Deifts, that God 
cannot forgive fins by, or for the fake, or at the interceflion 
of a mediator, which is no lefs oppofite to the chriftian doc- 
trine. Mr. Chudd is fo extravagantly fanguine upon this fub- 
ject, that he tells us, * If the Apoftles themfelves preached any 
fuch doctrine, they were miftaken, and even a miraculous con- 
firmation of it would not make it credible.’ And indeed as he 
underftands it, he may bid defiance to whom he pleafes ; for he 
entirely miftakes the fenfe of the doétrine revealed, and it is 
impoffible shag the Apoftles fhould have underftood it, in fuch a 


fenfe as he dees.’ ’ 
Our 
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Our Author proceeds to enquire what is the Scripture fenfe 
of the phrafe (for the fake of) and how it is generally received in 
common language ; © when it is faid, that a perfon does a be- 
nefit, or forgives an injury, upon the interceffion, or for the /ake 
of another, itis never (meaned) that fuch interceffion made the 
perfon applied to, either benevolent or placable; nor can it be 
intended to depreciate his natural difpofition to forgivenels, or 
to exclude any other motives and confiderations, which might 
perfuade to that particular act of benevolence ; but it barely 
means that it was a motive toit. And one would imagine, that 
a perfon well inclined to revelation, would rather have explained 
thefe words in any manner they are poffibly capable of, than in 
a fenfe fo big with abfurdity and contradiction ; for it is equally 
abfurd and antichriftian and antitheiflical, to fay, that any 
combination of circumftances can make God merciful or placable, 
as to fay, that they can make him juft and good and true. The 
attributes of God are eternal and unchangeable, and are not to 
be affected by the conduct of any being 3 but his providential 
acts may be, and certainly are, affected by the virtues and vices 
of his creatures: and if they were not fo affected, he could 
not be a moral Governor, by the exercife of a judicial Provi- 
dence. Repentance is a caufe or motive to forgivenefs, but it 
does not make God placable or merciful !’ 

After all it isremarked, * That there is no.expreffion in the 
Greek Teftament, which neceflarily fignifies, that our fins are 
forgiven us for Chrift’s fake.” The Auchor largely explains and 
vindicates the ufe and efficacy of the interceffion of Chri, againtk 
the objections of Mr. Chubb and other Deitts. 

Thus we fee (fays the Author at the clofe of his fifth letter) 
bow the mediatortal {cheme of falvation, as far as it has hitherto 
been confidered, may be explained, agreeably to the divine at- 
tributes, the nature of man, and the antient Scriptures given to 
our fathers ; and the fundamental doctrine of chriftianity freed 
from thofe difficulties, with which it has been loaded both by 
its friends and enemies; viz. that Almighty God has an abfo- 
lute right either to forgive fins,, as an all. sineatiil benefactor, 
for his. own fake and. for his mercy’s fake; or for the fake of a 


. mediator, and at his interceffion; as he blefled J/rael for the 


fake of Abraham and David; and forgave the fins of Abimelech 
and the friends of ‘fob, upon the interceffion and for the fake of 
Abrabam and ‘fob, in order to manifeft how much the fervent 
prayer of a righteous man prevails with 4.m, as the patron of 
righteoufnefs and judge of allthe world. And we have no rca- 
fon to imagine, that God would have given forgivenefs and 
eternal life to penitent finners, in any other way ; 3 becaule we 
cannot fee how thefe bleffings could have been given in fo {afe 
and wife a manner; or how ‘the tremendous character of God, 
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as our moral governor and judge, could be fo effectually pres 
ferved by the punifhment of the penitent finners, as by re~ 
warding the merits of Chrif? with thefe God-like powers, which. 
were neceflary to conftitute him a Prince and a Saviour.’ 

The defign of the 6th letter is to fhew, that the chriftian 
{cheme, founded on the principles already eftablifhed, is a re- 
gular, confiftent and rational plan of divine ceconomy, from 
the beginning to the end of the world; and for this purpofe, 
our Author undertakes to prove the three following propofitions. 

1. © That the original defign of God from the beginning 
was, to bring all good men to falvation ; that is, to eternal life 
and happinefs,. by his fon Pie Chrifi : and the firft caufe and 
mover in this gracious defign, was the free grace and love of 
God. 

2. © That the method in which this falvation hath been car- 
ried on through all difpenfations from the beginning, hath been 
conducted by the miniftration of Fe/us Chriff, under different 
names and characters ; either immediately in perfon,. or by his 
angel or angels. 

3. “ That the efficient caufe or means, by which the falva- 
tion of man will be completed, will be the exercife of thofe 
God-like powers of raifing the dead, forgiving fin, and givin 
eternal life; which were conferred on fe/us Chri by the Fa- 
ther, in reward of his humiliation, fufferings, and death.’ 

The feventh' letter contains‘ a colle&tion of differtations on 
various fubjects ; the opinions of feveral very refpectable writers 
on the nature and end of the fufferings of Chrift are particu- 
Jarly examined: and, the Author having exploded the notion 
both of imputed fin and of imputed righteoufnefs, inquires in 
what fenfe Chrift died for us, and what is to be underftood by 
the terms ranfom' and facrifice, whereby he is defcribed in the 
New Teftament. He then digrefles into a comparifon of the 
facrifice of Chriff with the Mo/faic facrifices ; and into other in- 
cidental inquiries, connected with his main obje&. He con= 
cludes with ftating and obviating the principal objections of the 
Deifts ; with evincing the probability of a divine revelation, for 
the purpofes already affigned; and with an elaborate proof of 
the faé? deduced from prophecy and miracles, that fuch a reves 
lation has been actually granted. 

In a poftfcript to this letter, our Author has examined 
Mr. Hume’s notion of miracles; and he has clearly fhewn, that 
all the fpecious reafoning of this fceptical Writer, founded on an: 
erroneous definition, and pointed againft a fpecies of miracles 
which are no where recorded in Scripture, is foreign to the 
purpofe: © for though conftant experience fhould aflure us (as. 
Mr. Hume exprefles it) that the laws of nature are firm and un- 
alterable (as they certainly are) yet there would arife from 
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thence no proof againft miracles, becaufe a miracle is no viola- 
tion of them.’ | 

But we muft clofe this article with recommending the perufal 
of thefe feveral letters at large, to thofe who defire farther 


fatisfaction on the interefting fubjeéts difcufled in them. , A 





Art. XI. Pot,rosopaicaL Transactions,. Vol. vxiit. Part 2. 
gto, 7s. 6d. Davis. 1774, 


PAPERS relating toELECTRICITY. 
Article 39. Of the Eleétric Property of the Torpedo. Ina Let- 
ter from John Walth, Efq; F.R.S. to Benjamin Franklin, 

LL.D. FLR.S. &c. &e. 

Article 40. Anatomical Obfervations on the Torpedo, By John 
Hunter, F. R. S. 

HE curious and well authenticated fa&ts and obfervations 

contained in thefe two papers, induce us to place them in 

the front of the prefent article, and to beftow upon them a 
more particular degree of confideration. 

The ele&tric fluid is now found to a& fo important and mul- 
tifarious a part in the drama of the univerfe, as almoft to juftify 
the very whimfies of thofe who have had immediate recourfe to 
it for the folution of every phyfical difficulty. But though fome 
philofophers have undoubtedly been too liberal in recurring to 
it as the caufe of every phenomenon that they could not other 
wife account for; others, it now feems, have been too fparing 
and cautious in queftioning its prefence and agency, in certain 
phenomena which appeared to them to be repugnant to the 
known laws, by which the electric matter had hitherto been 
obferved to be regulated. In this laft clafs of circumfpect, but 
probably miftaken, reafoners, we include‘ ourfelves; and vo- 
luntarily take this opportunity of atoning for our error, by re- 
minding our Readers of it, and acknowledging it. 

It our Review of Dr. Prieftley’s Hiftory of Electricity *, af- 
ter obferving that the Author had wholly omitted, in that co- 
pious work, to take notice of the /uppofed electrical properties of 
the torpeds, cynnotus, or anguille tremblante, we clofed a fhort ab« 
ftra& which we gave of the uncircumftantial, and, to us, un- 
fatisfactory. accounts that had been received from Surinam con- 
terning it, by expreffing our incredulity with regard to its elec. 
tric qualitics ; founding our opinion on fome of the circum- 
{tances attending the fhock given by this fifh, which to us ap- 
peared to be incompatible with the principles of electricity. — 
But in philofophical as well as in other matters, it feems, /a 
werité n’eft pas toujours du coté de la vrayfemblance.—Truth and 
probability do not conftantly go together. 





* In cur 37th volume, December 1767, page 433: 
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The experiments related in the firft of thefe articles were 
made paitly at the ifle of Ré, and partly at Rochelle, in the 
prefence of the members of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
that place. They were conducted in a f{cientific manner, and 


oe erly diverfified, with a particular view to difcover the iden- 


tity or diverfity of the electric and torpedinal concufions. The 
refult of the Author’s experiments feems pretty fatisfactorily to 
eftablifh the torpedo in the rank of an electrician, furnifhed 
with a power over the electric matter; by means of which he 
can, without any foreign machinery, and almoft in an inftant- 
aneous manner, collect, condenfe, and at bis will difpenfe it 
to neighbouring bodies, through any of thofe fubftances that 
are known to be conductors of the electric fluid. 

The identity of the concuffions given in the common elec- 
trical experiments, and by the torpedo, feems to be fully afcer- 
tained by the following faéts and obfervations, which we {hall 
colleét from different parts of this article. To render our ac- 
count intelligible, we fhall premife that the torpedo is a flat 
fifh ; and that from Mr. Hunter’s accurate anatomical defcrip- 
tion of it, accompanied with two excellent drawings, it ap- 
pears that the very confpicuous organs, by which it undoubt- 
edly exerts its fingular powers, confift of a congeries of cylin- 
ders, or rather hexagopal columns, placed clofe and parallel 
to each other, and extending from the breaft, on both fides, 
perpendicularly upwards, to the back of the animal; fuppo- 
fing it to Jie on its breaft, or in a horizontal pofition. 

it had before been obferved that the fenfation attending the 
action of the torpedo was perfectly fimilar to that which accom- 
panied the concuffion produced on the difcharge of the Leyden 
vial. In order to receive a fhock from the torpedo, it is now 
likewife found to be requifite, that.a metallic or other proper 
line of communication fhould be formed, between the breaft 
and the back of the animal, or between the oppofite furfaces 
of, what are here called, the eled?ric organs ; in the fame man- 
ner, and formed of the fame conducting materials, that are 
necefiary to convey the eleétric fhock, on forming a circuit be- 
tween the infide and outfide furfaces of the Leyden vial, We 
{hall illuftrate this fimilarity by an example. 

One extremity of an infulated wire, 13 feet long, being in 
contact with the breaf of the fith, lying on a table, the other 
end was immerfed in a bafon of water, into which a perfon put 
a finger of one hand, while he plunged a finger of the other 
hand into fome water contained in another bafon. Four, and 
fometimes feven, more perfons extended the line, not by join- 
ing hands, but by dipping a finger of each hand into a bafon 
of water placed between each of them. In the laft bafon, one 
extremity of another wire, 13 feet long, was immerfed, while 
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its other end was laid hold of by Mr. Walfh, and brought in 
contact with the Jack of the torpedo. All the eight, who were 
in the line, felt commotions fimilar to that given by the Leyden 
vial; while Mr. Walfh, who only prefented the wire, and was 
not within the circuit, was not affected. 

Thus it is evident- that the action of the torpedo is commu 
nicated through metals and water, or, in general, through the 
fame media that tranfmit the eledirical concuffion. It follows 
likewife that the upper and under parts of the animal, like the 
upper and under furfaces of an electrified plate of glafs, are in 
different fiates: for a perfon who touches only the upper or the 
under furfaces of the e/eé?ric organs will not receive the torpe- 
dinal concuffion, Further, thofe fubftances that will not conduc 
the electric matter, as glafs, fealing wax, &c. were found 
equally to intercept the adlion of the torpedo. 

This aétion evidently depends on the will of the animal, who 
however fcarce exhibits any other fenfible motion or effort at the 
time of exerting it, than a depreffion or winking of bis eyes. This 
motion is obferved likewife to accompany his frurtle/s attempts 
to tranfmit a fhock through non-conduéiors. The ftock of elec- 
trical or other matter which the torpedo poflefles, appears to be 
very cenfiderable. A torpedo, when infulated, has given to 
Mr. Walfh, infulated likewife, no Jefs than 50 fhocks in the 
{pace of a minute and a half. 

We have hitherto recited only fome of the operations of the 
torpedo that are performed when he is in air. When a large 
fifh, very literal of his fhocks, was held in water, with one 
hand on his breaft, and another on his back, he gave the ope- 
rator fhocks of the fame kind as before; but, as near as 
could be eftimated, they were about one-fourth only of the 
ftrencth of thofe which he gave in air. At the very inftant of 
railing him out of the water, he conftantly gave a very violent 
fhock ; and another nearly as violent when his lower furface 
firft touched the water on dipping him into it. On brifkly 
and alternatcly plunging him a foot deep into water, and raifing 
him an equal height into air, befides one or two fhocks which 
he difpenfed during the fhort time he was wholly in the water, 
and thofe which he gave at the furface, he conftantly difpenfed 
at leaft two when he was wholly in air: fo that Mr, Walth 
eftimates that he gave above 100 fhocks during the minute 
that the experiment lafted. 

This exertion of the powers of the torpedo in fo condudting 
a medium as water, exhibits a modification of the electric matter, 
diffimilar, and even contrary, to any of the forms which the lat 
ter has hitherto ever been obferved toaflume. It muft not be dif- 
fembled likewife that Mr. Walih, in all his numerousexperiments, 
could never perceive that the torpedinal fluid was capable of 
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forcing its way through the minuteft /amina or portion of airs 
fo as to jump, for inftance, from one link of a {mall chain, 
fufpended freely, to another ; or even to pafs over an almoft 
imperceptible interval or flit formed by cutting through a flip of 
tinfoil pafted on fealing wax, which conftituted part of the cir- 
cuit. Under thefe circumftances no /park could ever be per- 
ceived, even in the moft complete darknefs ; nor was any /nape 
ping ever heard; nor could any attractions or repulfions of the 
pith balls be obferved during thefe experimentsx—All thefe 
difficulties, excepting the firft, Mr. Walfh very ingenioufly at- 
tempts to folve, fomewhat in the following manner : 

With refpeét to the pith balls particularly, he obferves that 
it is not furprifing that no motion could be difcovered in them, 
as all his experiments fully fhewed that here was no gradual 
accumulation of the electric fluid, as in the cafe of charged 
glafs: but that it was colleéted or condenfed in the very in- 
ftant of the explofion, by a fudden energy of the animal. He 
explains likewife this and the other differences between the 
phenomena of the Leyden vial and of the torpedo, or the ab- 
fence of /ight and /cund in the experiments made with the latter, 
by the following confiderations : 

‘In a large fifh, the number of the cylinders or columns above- 
mentioned, contained i in one elegtric organ, was found to be na 
lefs than'1182. This immenfe collection of cylinders Mr. 
Walfh confiders as fomewhat analogous to a large number of 
jars in an electric battery, and as containing a very large area 
in confequence of the great number, and extenfive furface, of 
the columns. Now it is known, from experiments made with 
artificial eleftricity, that though the electric matter violently con- 
denfed or crowded into a very {mall vial highly charged, is ca- 
pable of forcing a paflage through an inch of air, and that it will 
afford, in a very confpicuous manner, the phenomena of light, 
found, attraction, and repullion,—yet if the quantity thus con- 
denfed be expanded and rarefied, by communicating it to, of 
dividing it amongft, a large neenber of jars, whofe coated fur- 
faces conftitute a fpace, for inftance, 400 times larger than 
that of the vial ;—this identical quantity of electric matter, thus 
dilated, will now yield only the fainter, or, if the expreffion 
may be allowed, the ‘ xegative’ phenomena of the torpedo. It 
will not now be capable ‘of pafling over the 100th part of that 
inch of air,.which, in its condenfed ftate, it before fprung 
through with eafe: it will not now be able to jump over _ 
little gap made in its track, by cutting through the tinfoil : 
fpark, found, or attraction of light bodies, will now be ony 
ceived -—and yet this portion of electric matter, in this dilated 
ftate, and with its elafticity thus diminifhed, will, like that of 
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ible circuit of different conductors, perfectly continuous, and will 
communicate a fenfible fhock. 

Mr. Walfh terminates the curious account of his experiments 
by the following fpirited and appropriate addrefs to Dr. Frank- 
lin :—* I rejoice, fays he, in addreffing thefe communications 
to you. He, who predicted and fhewed that electricity wings 
the formidable bolt of the atmofphere, will hear with attention, 
that in the deep it fpeeds an humbler bolt, filent and invifible. 
He, who analyfed the electrified phial, will hear with pleafure 
that its laws prevail in animate phials : He, who by reafon be- 
came an electrician, will hear with reverence of an inftinétive 
electrician, gifted in his birth with a wonderful apparatus, and 
with the fkil! to ufe it.’ 

Though we have extended this article to fo confiderable a 
jength, we cannot omit an interefting anatomical obfervation 
made by Mr. Hunter. In his difleCtion of the electric organs 
of the torpedo, he obferved an uncommonly liberal diftribution 
of nerves to thefe parts; ramifying in every direction between 
the columns, and fending in fmall branches upon each of the 
numerous partitions into which every one of them ‘is di- 
vided. Now nerves are given to parts either for the -purpofes 
of fenfation, or action: but the extraordinary number and mag- 
nitude of thefe nerves, which do not feem neceflary for any 
fenfation that can be fuppofed to belong to the electric organs ; 
and which cannot be thought fubfervient to mufcular aé?ion, as 
they exceed the proportion allowed to the moft active animals ; 
induce the Author to conclude that they are in fome manner 
concerned in the formation, collection, or management of the 
eleciric fiuid. How far, he adds, we may hence be led to an 
explanation of the power and functions of the nerves in general, 
time and future difcoveries alone can determine. 

Article 35. On fome Improvements in the Ete&tric Machine. In 
a Letter from Dr. Nooth to Dr. Franklin, F..R. &. 

By the ufe of amalgam, and by the proper application of a 
piece of dry filk, or other non-condutting fub{tance, to the 
rubber of an eleétrical machine, practical electricians have for 
fome time paft been enabled to defy, in a great meafure, the 
vicifitudes of the weather, greatly to increafe the power of ex- 
citation, and to prevent the return of the electric fluid to the 
earth, after the globe had pumped it up from thence, by its 
friction againft the rubber. 

In this article the Author has very judicioufly inveftigated 
the beft difpofition of the condu@ing and non-condudting parts 
of the cufhion or rubber. He very properly confiders the po/fe- 
rior part of it, or. that which .correfponds with the de/cending 
part of the globe, and to which it firft arrives in its revolu- 
“tion, asthe part folely concerned in the excitation; and ob- 
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ferves, that it ought therefore to be conftrudted of the moft per- 
fetly conducting materials: or, in other words, that the amal- 
gam fhould be applied and, as far as poflible, confined to this 
part of the rubber. On the other hand, the filk flap, or non- 
conducting fubftance, ought to be fixed at the anterior part of 
the rubber, and precifely at the limit or boundary where the 
exciting power, or the friction of the cufhion, ceaies; fo as to 
prevent the return of the electric matter to it, and that it may 
be conveyed, by the revolution of the globe, without any di- 
minution, to the points of the prime conductor. He appears 
to us however to refine too far, when he advifes that the fup- 
port to the rubber fhould likewife have its conducting and non- 
conduéting fide, by making it of baked wood, and covering the 
pofterior half of it with tinfoil. 

The 29th and 34th articles contain accounts of the effects of 
two thunder-ftorms, which exhibit fome interefting phenemena, 
The firft of them recites thofe that attended two explofions 
at Steeple-Afhton, and Holt, in the County of Wilts, and 
which prove thesdanger of placing any confiderable quantity 
of iron inthe upper part of chimneys, unprovided with a con- 
ductor continued down to the earth. 

In the fecond of thefe articles, Sir William Hamilton relates 
the curious appearanccs obferved in a thunder-ftorm that {truck 
the houfe of Lord Tylney at Naples, on one of his Lordfhip’s 
aflembly nights, when there were near 500 perfons in it. There 
have been few accounts of this kind which prove more clearly 
the perfect identity of lightning and the electric matter, in all 
their operations. None of this large company were eflentially 
hurt, though many received fmart fhocks. ‘Their efcape ap- 
pears to have been in a great meafure owing to the lightning’s 
having divided itfelf, fo as to pafs through nine rooms; invited 
to and conducted through them, partly by the bell wires, but 
{till more by the gilding with which they were profufely orna- 
mented In feveral of the rooms it was conveyed through no 
lefs than eight or nine gilt bands in each, which defcended 
from the cornice; exhibiting marks of its paflage through all of 
them, by difcolouring and partly diffipating them, 

METEOROLOGY. 

Article 38. Account of a new Ftygrometer. By M. J. A. De Luc, 
Citizen of Geneva, F.R.S. and Correfpond. Member of 
the Academies of Paris and of Montpelier. | 
Av exact and comparable hygrometer has Jong been a defide- 

ratum among philofophers. ‘The neare{t appreach that we re- 

collect, towards the conftrudtion of fuch an inftrument, was 

Jately made by Mr. Smeaton; whofe defcription of an appa- 

ratus for this purpofe, in the 61{t yolume of thefe Tranfactions, 

was noticed by us in our 48th volume, March 1773, page nas 
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In the prefent attempt to difcover a method of meafuring the 
moifture of the air, in as determinate a manner as we are now 
enabled, by means of the thermometer and barometer, to mea- 
fure its heat and gravity, the Author exhibits the fame fpirit of 
invention, and pyecifion, that diftinguifh his Enquiries into the dif= 
ferent Modifications of the Atmofphere. On his entering upon the 
prefent inveftigation, he found that the effential requifites in 
an inftrument intended to meafure humidity, were the three 
following : 

© ift, The feitling of a fixed point, from which every meafure of 
the fame kind fhould be taken; fuch, for inftance, as that of boiling 
watir in a thermometer, when the barometer is at a certain height.’ 
Such a fixed point the Author at firft ineffectually fought for in 
abfolute dryne/s, ‘The difficulties he met with at.this extremity 
of the projected fcale obliged him foon to turn his attention to 
the other extreme, abjoiute humidity. Here he was led to con- 
fider water itfe\f as the maximum or limit; for a body plunged 
into that fluid, and foaked {o as not to receive any more, may 
be confidercd as arrived at the degree of extfeme humidity. And 
that heat might not produce any variation in this fixed point, 
M. De Luc determined that the foaking power of melting ice 
fhould be the bafis of his hygrometrical feale. It was requifite 
however to find a fubftance capable of being altered in its di- 
menfions by the foaking power of water, without being diflolved 
or in other refpeéts altered by it. In queft of fuch a fubftance 
the Author fearched the mineral, vegetable, and animal king- 
doms, and at length fixed upon ivory; which he found to be a 
body eafily affefied by the impreffions of drought and moiiture. 

The othcr two requifites in an inftrument deftined to mea- 
fure drought and humidity are, ‘ 2dly, Degrees equally deter- 
mined, or comparatle, in different Lygromcters;’ as are thofe in the 
thermometrical fcales of Reaumur, Fahrenheit, &c.—and, 
© gdiy, Conjtancy ix the variations produced by the fame differences of 
humidity.’ 

Thefe requifites the ingenious Author appears in a great mea- 
fure to have attained, by the conftruction of a fimple and com- 
modious inftrument; for his copious and accurate defcription 
of which, iiluftrated with a plate, we muft neceflarily refer our 
philofophica] Readers to the article itfelf. To give a general 
idea of its form and manner of aGion, we fhal] only obferve 
that it confifts of a hollow ivory cylinder or bulb filled with 
mercury, with a glafs tube annexed, in the form of a thermoe 
meter ; and that it indicates an increafe of humidity in the air, 
by the fall of the mercury in the tube, in confequence of the 
dilatation of the ivory bulb, and the enlargement of its capa- 
city, by means of the moillure attracted by it. On the con- 
trary, it indicates a dry {tate of the air, by the afcent of the 
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mercury, in confequence of the contraction of the bulb, on 
the evaporation of that moifture which had before dilated ir, 
Jn the Author’s inftrument, the range or extent of the feale, 
from abfolute humidity to extreme drynels, appears to be about 
fix inches. 

It is evident that an inftrument thus conftru@ed is in fact a 
thermometer, and muft neceflarily be affected by the viciffitudes 
of heat and cold, as well as by thofe of drynefs and moifture ; 
or that it muft act as a thermometer, as well as an hygrometer. 
This imperfe€tion however is eafily corrected by means of fome 
ingenious and fimple expedients, employed in the original con- 
ftruction and fubfequent ufe of the inftrument; in confequence 
of which the variations in the temperature of the air, though 
they produce their full effects on the inftrument, as a thermo- 
meter, do not interfere with or embarrafs its indications as an 
hygrometer. We have not room to explain how thefe pur- 
poles are effected ; but we heartily recommend to the curious the 
attentive perufal of the whole article, as containing an excellent 
{pecimen of philofophical inveftigation, and an accurate de- 
{cription of an ufeful addition to the apparatus of a meteorologi- 
cal obferver. 

The 27th article of this clafs is only the continuation of an 
annual regifter of the barometer, &c. kept at Lyndon in Rut- 
land, for the year 1772. 

| ZooLuocG ¥. 
Article 31. Experiments and Obfervations on the Singing of Birds. 
By the Hon. Daines Barrington, Vice Pref. R. S. 

This paper contains fome new and curious obfervations on 
the finging of birds, deduced from a large experience on this 
fubject. ‘The Author affirms that * notes in birds are no more 
innate than language in man ;’ and that the fong of any parti- 
cular bird intirely depends on the mafter under whom he has 
been educated, and the capability of his organs to imitate the 
founds which he has the moft frequent opportunities of hearing. 

Mr. B. has repeatedly taken /innets from the neft, and has 
put them under the tuition of the beft finging Jarks. The pupil 
never gave any fpecimens of the linnet’s fong;- but adhered en- 
tirely to that of the lark, his inftructer, When he has been 
thoroughly grounded, or his fong has been completely fixed, he 
has kept him in a room, for a quarter of a year, with two other 
Jinnets in full fong: but even this company did not ftagger 
him in his part; he ftedfaftly perfifted in finging the notes of 
the Jark, his mafter, without borrowing a fingle paflage from 
his brother linnets, 

Further, we are told that a neftling linnet, educated under a 
foreigner, a rare bird from Africa of the finch tribe, called the 
wengolina, {ung the noves of his African mafter fo corre&ly, 
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that it was impoffible to diftinguifh his fong from that of his 
foreign inftruétor ; nor was he ever heard to utter a fingle note 
by which he could have been known to be a linnet. 

It is true that birds, in a wild ftate, adhere fteadily to the 
fong peculiar to their fpecies; but this, the Author obferves, 
proceeds from the neftlings attending only to the inftruction of 
the parent bird, while he difregards the notes of all the other 
birds, who may perhaps be finging round him. A common 
{parrow accordingly only learns from the parent bird to chirp: 
but when one has been taken from the neft by the Author, and 
has been brought up under a linnet, being at the fame time ac- 
cidentally within the hearing of a goldfinch, his fong was a mix- 
ture of that of the linnet, and that of the goldfinch. A young 
robin educated by the Author under a nightingale, not quite a 
fortnight, at the end of which time the nightingale became per- 
fe&tly mute, fung three parts in four of the nightingale’s fong. 
The reft of his fong was what the bird-catchers, it feems, call 
vublifp, or notes of no particular character. 

If it be afked how birds firft acquired the notes peculiar to 
each fpecies, the Author anfwers that the origin of the notes in 
birds is as difficult to be traced, as that of language among dif- 
ferent nations. After many curious remarks, in which Mr. B. 
gives the refult of various experiments that he has made on this 
fubjeét, he confiders the pitch of the notes of finging birds, and 
how far their intervals refemble or are commenfurable with 
thofe in our mufic. Their pitch in general is confiderably 
higher than the acuteft notes in our fcale; and the intervals 
ufed by them are inappreciables, or too minute to be compared 
with the grofler intervals in our gamut. ‘The Author however 
gives us feveral conjectures on thefe heads, fome of which appear 
to us not to be perfectly confiftent with each other ; nor can we 
think with him, that there is no difagreeable diflonance, that is 
not properly refolved, attending the Dutch concert of a dozen 
finging birds performing in the fame room. 

Whatever may be the natural mufical intervals of the feathered 
choir, many of then, it is well known, particularly the bull- 
finch, can accurately execute thofe of our {cale, or according to 
the common phrafe, fing @ good fong. And as they adhere 
{teadily to the notes of the particular melody which they have 
been taught, Mr. B. propofes to turn this imitative talent to 
further account, by teaching two of them to perform a duet. 
He has here accordingly given a few fhort pieces contrived for 
this purpofe; in which the compofer has, in the conftruction of 
the fecond treble, very properly attended to the expe¢ted indo- 
cility or unfteadinefs of his pupils, with refpeét to time; and 
has accordingly confined the harmony of the fecond treble to 
the unifon and the fifth of the key. 
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Article 37. An Effay towards elucidating the Hiflory of the Sea- 
Anemonies. By Abbe Dicquemare, &c. Profeflor of Experi- 
mental Philofophy, &c, at Havre de Grace. 

Many of the wonders which have been offered to us by the 
polype, and particularly by the operations performed upon it, are 
here renewed in the obfervations made by the Author, and the 
Operations which he has performed, on a much larger and more 
curioufly organifed animal, which fome have called the /ea-nettle, 
(urtica marina) but ochers more properly the /ea-anemony, on aca 
count of its form and colours. One of its extremities refembles 
the inclofing outward leaves of that flower; while its limbs are 
not unlike the fhaz or inner part of it. By the other extremity 
the fea-anemony fixes itfelf to a rock or to the ftones lying in 
the fand. As to the colours of one fpecies particularly, the 
pureft white, carmine, and ultramarine are faid to be fcarce fuf- 
ficient to exprefs their brilliancy. 

It appears evident from the Author’s obfervations that not- 
withftanding their external afpect, thefe beings ought undoubt- 
edly to be ranked in the animal kingdom, and not in the dark 
and indeterminate lift of zaspbites. All their fundtions are of 
the animal kind, and indicate them to poflefs, in the fulleft 
manner, the powers of volition, and /gontaneous motion. 

One of the fingularitics obferved in thefe animals is, that 
though they will live a whole year, or perhaps longer, in a vefiel 
of fea water, without any vilible food, yet they are fo vora- 
cious, when food is prefented to them, that one of them will 
fucceffively devour two mufcles in their fhells; and fome of 
them will even fwallow a whole crab as large as a hen’s egg. 
After a day or twois pait, the crab fhell is voided at the mouth, 
perfectly cleared of all the meat. The mufcle fhells are like- 
wife difchaiged whole, with the two fhells {till joined together, 
but entirely empty; fo that not the leaft particle of the hth is 
to be perceived on opening them. An anemony of one {pecies 
will even fwallow an individual of another fpecies ; but, which 
is fingular, aftcr retaining it ten or twelve hours, will then 
throw it upalive and uninjured. 

Many of the Author’s experiments on the reproductive quality 
of thefe animals are fomewhat incomplete ; but they are fuffi- 
cient to fhew that they poflefs it in an extraordinary degree. 
The limbs of an anemony being cut off, are fucceeded by 
others ; and it feems thefe reproductions may be extended as far 
as is confiftent with the curiofity and patience of the operator. 
A fea-anemony being cut in two by a fection through the body, 
that part where the limbs and mouth are placed eat a piece of 
mufcle offered to it foon after the operation, and continued to 
feed and grow daily, till the time of writing this account, which 
appears to have been about three months after the fection. pine 
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food fometimes pafled through the animal, but was generally 
thrown up again confiderably changed, as is the cafe with the 
perfect fea-anemony. With refpect to the other part of the 
animal, in about two months the Author perceived two rows of 
limbs growing out of the part where the incifion was made. 
On offering food to this new mouth, it was laid hold of and 
eat ; and the limbs are now pretty near as large as thofe which 
the anima) had before the operation. In fome other experi- 
ments, both the parts appear to have become complete animals, 

Such is the general or almoft conftant event that follows the 
cutting of thefe animals in two. Accident however furnifhed 
the Author with fome anomalies in the action of this reproductive 
power, the refult of which was the formation of montters. Jn 
two inftances the ower extremity of the fea anemony has fhot 
forth new limbs from the cut part, in the ufual way; but ¢ the 
upper half, where the limbs and mouth were, inflead of healing 
up into a new bafis,’ at the part where the incifion was made, 
¢ has produced both another mouth and limbs. Hence an ani- 
mal was formed, which caught its prey and fed at both ends in 
the fame time.’ 

Your ftaunch Naturalift is generally a very hard-hearted be- 
ing, and we have often expoftulated with him for his want of 
feeling for the unhappy fubjects that have the misfortune to ex 
cite his curiofity and fallinto his hands. “The Author however 
makes a plaufible defence againft the imputation of cruelty with 
which he may be. charged, on account of his experiments. He 
urges the favourable confequences that have attended his opera- 
tions, in thofe fea anemonies who have been fo fortunate as to 
be the fubjeéts of them ; alleging that ie has thereby not only 
extended or multiplied their exiftence, but likewife renewed 
their youth ; which laft, he adds, * is furely no fmall advan- 
tage.’ 

The cutting thefe animals into fritters, though it gives them 
long life and increafe, is not however alleged to be attended 
with any pleafurable fenfation, refembling that ufually annexed 
to the multiplication of the fpecies in animals ; and how the 
fea-anemonies relifh the Abbe’s proce/s of rejuvenefcence is belt 
known to themfelves. But accepting in part his apology, it 
cannot juftly be applied to his ftewing thefe poor animals, (who 
pay dear for the rank he has afigned them in the creation) ina 
pan of water, with a thermometer immerfed in it, over a fw 
fire, in order to afcertain the precife degree of heat, in which, 
after a feries of increafing tortures, they would at length part 
with that life, of which they feem to be fo tenacious.—T hat 
we may not fet other excerimentalifts a longing, and induce 
them to repeat fo cruel an experiment, in order to acquire this 
thoroughly ufelefs piece of knowledge, we haften to inform 
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them that the fea-anemonies’ protracted ftruggles and fufferings, 
ceafe at 50 degrees of Reaumur’s thermometer.— Thank God !—« 
as Trim fays,—He is dead ! 

In the 28th article, the Hon. Daines Barrington corrects fome 
miftakes that have been made by ornithologitts, particularly by 
M. de Buffon, in their defcriptions of the Lagopus or’ Ptar- 
migan. 

ANATOMY. 

In the 33d article, the Jate ingenious Mr. Hewfon relates his 
difcoveries and obfervations on the figure and compofition of 
the red particles, or globules, as they have been commonly 
called, of the blood. From the time of Lewenhoeck to the 
prefent, phyfiologifts and microfcopical obfervers had in generat 
agreed in reprefenting thefe particles in men and other animalsy 
as being of a fpherical, or, in fome cafes, of an oval form. 
Some authors had however doubted whether they were fpheri< 
cal, and particularly Father de la Torré ; whofe obfervations 
on this fubject were prefented to the R. Society about eight 
ycars ago, together with fome glafs fpherules of a confiderable 
magnifying power ; one of which the author employed in feveral 
of his experiments. This ingenious philofopher difcovered that 
thefe particles were flat and circular, but imagined that they 
were likewile annular, or that they were perforated at the cen- 
ter. He was induced to form this opinion on perceiving a dark 
{pot in the middle of each particle. Mr. Hewfon however, by 
diluting the blood with ferum, or with a folution of any of the 
neutral falts, difcovered that its particles in man and other ani- 
mals are flat and circuiar, or elliptical veficles, probably filled 
with a tranfparent fluid, and in the center of which is placed a 
very {mall and feemingly folid globule. 

Referring the curious to the article itfelf for further infor- 
mation, we fhall only obferve that the true figure of thefe 
particles feems hitherto to have been altered and miftaken, in 
confequence of the Obferver’s having diluted the blood with 

water, which, it feems, diflolves the veficles, and confequently 
alters their “sd In onder to fee their true fizure, which re- 
fembles that of a guinea, a fmall quantity of ferum is to be 
taken, and a piece of the craffamentum is to be fhook with it, 
till it is a little coloured with the red ‘particles. A {mall quan- 
tity of the liquor being put on the flider, placed on a polition 
fomewhat declining from a horizontal fituation, the circular 
but not globular veficles will be feen, as the liquor defeends, 
to turn over and prefent in their revolution all the phafes of a 
flat circular body. 

Of the tltree remaining articles of this volume, the 30th con- 
tains fome obfervations, tranfmitted by Edward King, Efq; on 
a fingular {parry incruftation refembling marble, formed by the 
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water of a coal-pit in Somerfetfhire, in its paflage through a 
pipe or trunk of elm. ‘This petrifaGtion feems to be of the 
{ame nature, and to be capable of being applied to the fame 
ufes, which we indicated in giving an account of Mr. Rafpe’s 
diflertation on the qualities of the water at Radicofani in Tuf- 
cany *. @n the 32d article, feveral particulars are related con- 
cerning the Tokay and other Hungarian wines, by Silvefter 
Douglas, Efq. The 36th article is a paper communicated by 
Mr. John Robertfon, Lib. R. S. and written by the late Wil- 
liamJones, Efq; F. R.S. in which the properties of the conic 
fections are deduced after a compendious manner, by that exe 
cellent mathematician. | 


* See M. Review, vol. xlvi. March 1772, page 18z. B--y. 





Art. XII. An Effay towards the Hiftory of Leverpool +, drawn from 
Papers left by the late Mr, George Perry, and from other Materials 
fiace collected. By William Enfield. With Views of the principal 
public Structures, a Chart of the Harbour, and a Map of the En- 
virons. Fol, 12s. Boards. Johnfon. 1774. 

rexHE materials of this hiftory were for the moft part col- 

leéted by a gentleman, whofe untimely death prevented 
the execution of his plaw: the collection has been fince en- 
larged by other communications, and digefted into its prefent 
order by the ingenious Editor. * The defign,’ as he tells us 
in the preface, * was firft formed by Mr. George Perry, a gen- 
tleman who had abilities and perfeverance fully equal to the 
undertaking. ‘his feheme included a large and accurate plan 
of the town of Leverpool ; clegant views of the town and of its 
principal buildings: a chart of the harbour, and a map of the 
environs; the natural, civil, and commercial hiftory of the 
town; and fome account of the adjacent country. He had the 
fatisfaction to accomplifh the whole of this defign, excepting 
the hiftory of the town and neighbourhood, and to receive the 
higheft approbation from the Public for the accuracy and ele- 
gance with which the plan, the views of the town, and the 
map of the environs were executed, ‘The views of the public 
buildings were referved for a place in the hiftory, and therefore 
have not appeared till this publication. 

‘ For the lait part of the defign, he had collected many va- 
luable materials, chiefly refpeéting the etymology, natural hif- 
tory, and antiquities of Leverpool, and the adjacent places. 
Thefe materials he intended to have increafed, and to have di- - 
gefted into a connected and complete hiftory; and had he 
tived, would certainly have executed the defign upon a much 
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t This the Editor apprehends, for reafons afigned in the firt 
chapter, to be the original orthography. 
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larger plan, and in a much more perfect manner, than it ape 
pears at prefent. The Editor, however, has done what lay in 
his power to collect new materials, particularly, with regard to 
the population, the public ftruétures and inftitutions, and the 
commerce of the town; and has digefted and vale the 


whole with all the attention which his other e 
would admit of.’ 

In this hittory we have a particular account of the ftate of 
population and commerce in the town of Leverpool, together 
with a comparative view of its prefent and former ftate in both 
thefe refpects; by which the Reader will be able to judge of the 
furprifige increafe of its inhabitants, and the very rapid progrefs 


ements 


% de. The two chapters which treat of thefe fubjeéts are 


no means the leaft interefting and valuable part of this vo- 
lume. We fhall in the fequel of this article colleé& together 
fome leading facts and obfervations to this purpofe. 

In November 1565 there were in Leverpool only 138 houfe- 
holders and cottagers ; and about the fame time a rate was le- 
vied on the inhabitants, by which it appears, that only about 
feven ftreets were inhabited. From this time till about the end 
of the next century, Leverpool made but a flow and inconfider- 
able progrefs, either in the number of its inhabitants or extent 
of its trade. The zra of its chief increafe appears to have been 
the roth year of the reign of King William, 1699; at which 
period the inhabitants obtained an act of parliament for build- 


“Ing a new church, and for making the town a _parith. of itfelf, 
 feparate from /Yalton, previous to which Leverpocl was only a 


part of the former. Since this time the increafe, both of its 
trade and population, has been fo great, as to render it necef- 
fary to make three fpacious docks, and to build three large 
churches. In the beginning of the year 1773, the ftate of po- 
pulation, in Leverpool was inveftigated by an actual furvey; 
from which it appears, that the number of families is 8002, 
and of inhabitants 34,407. The number of inhabited houfes 
has been found to be 5928, fo that the proportion of inhabi- 
tants to a houfe is 5+, and to a family 4}. 

The fubjoined lift exhibits the comparative ftate of Leverpool 
with that of fome other towns, whofe inhabitants have been 
ejther numbered or accurately computed : 

London 651,580 Amfterdam 200,000 Norwich 24,500 

Paris 480,c00 Leverpool 34,407 Leeds 16,380 

Berlin 134,000 Birmingham 3c,804 Shrewsbury 8,141 
Manchefter 27,246 

‘In the year 1760 the number of houfes in Leverpool was 
4200, and confequently the rumber of inhabitants about 25,000. 
In 1753, the number of houfes was 3700, and of inhabitants 
about 20,000, So that in twenty years the number of people 
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has increafed 14,000, or confiderably above one-third. And 
if we look farther back, it will appear, that the increafe had 
been almoft €qually rapid from the eftablifhment of the African 
trade in the year 1730; and even from the beginning of the 
prefent century,’ 

One in 27775 is the yearly proportion of deaths in Leverpool ; 
and 277. years are of courfe the expectation or fhare of life due 
to each perfon born in that place. From a table containing 
the numoer of inhabitants at intervals of ten years, from 1700 


tofF770, it appears, * that the town has doubled its inhabitants 


in about 25 years, and has at prefent upwards of fix times the 
number which was in it at the beginning of this century.’ And 
from another table of deaths it is inferred, that, as far as the 
obfervations of one year may be allowed to extend, * not half 
the inhabitants in Leverpool die under five years old: whereas 
in London and fome other large towns, more than half die under 
three years old: that one in about 15 lives to be upwards of 70 
years of age; that women live longer than men, 45 women 
having died upwards of 70, and only 30 men; that married 
women live longer than fingle women ; and that the proportion 
of males to females who have died under ten years old has been 
as 153 to 143,” 

Our Readers, who have attended to this fubje€t, will fee, 
that the above obfervations confirm the principles advanced by 
Dr. Price in his late excellent publications; and by reafoning 
from which, he has fo happily fucceeded in refcuing numbers 
from difappointment and ruin. 

The progrefs of commerce in the town of Leverpool, which 
is purfued in the fixth chapter of this hiftory, ‘is no lefs fur- 
prifing than that of population. In the year 1565 there were 
in this port only 12 fmall veflels manned by 76 men; but it 
appears from a lift of the fhips belonging to this place conti- 
nucd down from 1709 to 1772, that in the year 1771 the num- 
ber of fhips was no lefs than 323, the whole amount of which 
was 35,586 tons. ‘The increafe of trade may be obfervell like- 
wife in the vaft increafe of the dock duties. From Midfummer 
1751 to Midfummer 1752, thefe produced only 1776/. 8s. 2d. 
whereas from 1775 to 1772, they amounted to 4554/. 55. 4d. 

‘ In order to give the Reader an idea of the prefent ftate of 
trade in its feveral branches in Leverpool, a particular account 
is here added of the imports and exports for one year, viz. from 
the 1ft of January 1770 to the 1ft of January 1771.’ 

We fhall take no notice of the other chapters of this work, 
which contain a dcfcription of the public ftructures and infti- 
tutions, with the internal police and other particulars belonging 
to this town. 


Rey. Sept. 1774. R To 
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To the whole is annexed a map, very accurately conftructed, 
exhibiting an actual furvey of the environs of Leverpool for five 
miles round, the Exchange being the center ; and of courfe in- 
cluding nolefs than 50 fquare miles. ‘The Editor. concludes 
with informing the Public, ¢ that a plan for the Hifory of Lane 
cafbire has. been drawn up, and fome materials for the purpofe 
colle€ted, by a gentleman who has abilities every way equal to 
the undertaking ;’ and we heartily join with him in wifhing, 
that adefign fo ufeful may not fail * for want of the requifus 


affiftance.’ R. 4 
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POLITICAL 
Art. 13. Thoughts upon Slavery. By John Wefley, A.M. 8vo. 
ts. Hawes in Lamb-Street, Spital-Square. 1774. 

HAT one rational being fhould be claimed by another as his 
abfolute property, in all circumftances, like a horfe or a dog, 
and that he fhould beget children folely for his mafter’s profit, by 
adding to his perfonal chattels ; are tenets fo repugnant to all prin- 
ciples of humanity, according to Brith ideas, that the flave trade 
has often been feverely cenfured among us both in a moral and 
legal view. :The advocates for flavery, indeed, are chiefly thofe who 
are mediately or immediately biaffed by intereft to defend it; or who, 
by refidence in our Plantations, have loft thofe honeft tender feelings 

that prompt us to do as we would be done by. 

What the apologifts for flavery reft on, as their ftrongeft plea, is 
that of expediency, according to prefent circumflances ; but is not this 
cafting afide all diflin@ion between right and wrong, and betraying 
the caufe of humanity altogether into the iron hand of violence, 
which is firit to decide who is to be mafter and who is to be flave ? 
And does not this as fully juftify a Barbary corfair, as a Jamaicz 
planter, with all his brutal agents in the African trade? Let us ate 
tend to what Mr. Wefley offers on the fubject. 

He has collected from various writers, a good hiftorical account 
of our modern negro flave trade, with defcriptions of the country and 
inhabitants from whence they are brought; the methods by which 
they are procured, together with the ufage on their paflage, and in 
the Plantations where they are finally fold and fettled. Mr. Wefley 
thus fums up the teftimonies he has confulted on the general charac 
ter of the native Africans.—‘ Upon the whole therefore the negroes 
who inhabit the coaft of Africa, from the river Senegal to the fouth- 
ern bounds of Angola, are fo far from being the ttupid, fenfelefs, 
bratifh, lazy barbarians, the fierce, cruel, perfidious favages they. 
have been defcribed, that on the contrary, they are reprefented by 
them who had no motive to flatter them, as remarkably fenfible, 
confidering the few advantages they have for improving their under- 
flanding: as induitrious to the highcft degree, perhaps more fo than 
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nny other natives of fo warm aclimate: as fair, jaft, and honeft in 
all their dealings, unlefs where Whitemen have taught them to be 
otherwife: and as far more mild, friendly, and kind to ttrangers, 
than any of our forefathers were. Our forefathers! Where fhall we 
find at this day, among the fair-faced natives of Europe, a nation 
generally practifing the jullice, mercy, and truth, which are found 
among thefe poor black Africans? Suppofe the preceding accounts 
nre true (which I fee no reafon or pretence to doubt ot) we may 
leave England and France, to feek genuine honefly in Benin, Congo, 
or Angola.’ 

It appears more than probable that the good qualities here attri- 
buted to the native Africans are dealt with too liberal a hand, in or- 
der to drefs them up and mortify us by the contraft; but what then ? 
If the negroes do not deferve fo agreeable a character, will it follow 
that we have a right to drag them away from the places of their na- 
tivity acrofs the ocean into perpetual flavery ? Others again hardly 
allow them any pretenfions to rationality, in order, by their difguft- 
ful reprefentations, to palliate as much as paflible the injurious treat- 
ment of them. Neverthelefs thus much may be fafely afferted, that 
whatever they are naturally, we induftrioufly cultivate their worft 
qualities, where we trade with them for flaves; to qualify them for 
the deteftableemployment of kidnapping their more innocent coun- 
trymen within land, 

We have often been publickly informed how the fhips are fupplied 
with thefe poor Africans, and therefore need not repeat the fchemes 
‘of violence and treachery recorded by the prefent Writer. Two in- 
tances however produced by Mr. Weiley, will give us a lively idea 
of this infamous traffic. 

‘ The firft is taken verbatim from the original manufcript of the 
furgeon’s journal, ‘* Sesrro, Dec. 29, 1724. No trade to-day, 
though many traders came on board. ‘They informed us, that the 
people are gone to_war within land, and will bring prifoners enough 
in two or three days; in hopes of which we ftay. 

** The 30th. Notrade yet: but our traders came on board to- 
day, and informed us the people had burnt four towns: fo that to- 
morrow we expect flaves off. 

“ The 31, Fair weather: but no trading yet, We fee each night 
towns burning. But we hear, many of the Seftro men are killed by 
the inland negroes: fo that we fear this war will be unfuccefsful. 

‘* The zd of January. Laft night we faw a prodigious fire break 
out about eleven o’clock, and this morning fee the town of Seftre 
. burnt down to the ground.” (It contained fome hundred houfes.) 
** So that we find their enemies are too hard for them at prefent, 
and confequently our trade fpoiled here. Therefore about feven 
o’clock we weighed anchor, to proceed lower down.” | 

* The fecond extract taken from the journal of a furgeon, whe 
went from New York on the fame‘trede, is as follows: ‘* The 
commander of the veffel fent to acquaint the King, that he wanted a 
cargo of flaves, The King promifed to furnifh him, and in order 
to it, fet out, defigning to furprize fome town, and make all the 
people prifoners. Some time _ the King fent him word, he had 
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not yet met with the defired fuccefs : having attempted to break yu 

two towns, but having been twice repulfed : but that he flill hoped 
to procure the number of flaves. In this defign he perfifted, till he 
met his enemies in the field. A battle was fought, which lafted three 
days. And the engagement was fo bloody, that four thoufand five 


hundred men were flain upon the fpot.” Such is the manner wherein 


the negroes are procured ! Thus the Chriftians preach the gofpel to 
the Heathens 

While the negro merchants at London, Briftol, and Liverpool, 
thus raife ample fortunes with honour and reputation, the horror of the 
means is hid from us by the remotenefs of the {cenes of action; as 
particulars feldom reach us except by accident. But with what in- 
dignant {miles ought we to receive the narration of internal wars 
in Africa, when uryed to excufe our purchafing the prifoners; who 
we are told woeld otherwife be all killed! Ic may be charitably 
hoped that none of the fubfcriptions fo iberally offered for the fup- 
port of the Bill of Rights, have been taken from purfes filled by fup- 

rting the wrongs of flavery. 

Mr. Wefley gives us a very affeting account of the miferies thefe 
poor wretches undergo in their paflage from Africa to the Weft Ir- 
dies (during which great numbers often perifh) as well as after they 
are landed, in what is termed feafoning. ‘The treatment of the fur- 
vivors on the plantations they are employed to cultivate, is well 
known to be bad enough at the beft, and really fhocking when wan- 
ton feverity is under no other check than intereft, which would fuf- 
fer by the incapacity or death of a wretch that colt a few pounds / 
They will certainly fare better or worfe according to the natural dif- 
polition of their mailers, which 19 of itfelf a poor dependence to 
yelt upon: and it is from this circumftance that we have fuch different 
accounts of the fituation of negroes in our iflands; particularly by Mr, 
Wefley in this pamphlet, and by the author of the Hiftory of Ja- 
maica lately publithed But as they have defcribed with different inten 
tions, they probably copied, the one from the faireft, and the other 
from the fouleit originals, Mr. Welley is however fupported by our 
knowledge of human nature, which is never backward in the full ufe 
of exceflive power. ‘The murder of flaves, is by our piantation laws 
punifhed only by a pecuniary fine, and Mr. Welley, who is no ftran- 
gir to America, tells us of one gentleman who thought proper to 
rcaft his ilave alive! : 

While the cruel treatment to which the negroes are fubjected, ie 
a known fact, beyond all poffibility of denial, the beit of ufage muft, 
3n an impartial view, be pronounced a very imperfect reparation for 
the crime of ravifhing them from their dearelt connexions, their pro- 
perty, and their country; anlefs, indeed, we kindly take upon us 
to determine for them, in defance of their own feelings, that it is 
better for them to labour in our grounds, under the tath of the whip, 
than to live quietly at home, according to their natural inclinations, 

‘This pamphlet contains many facts on good authority, or as good 
as could be iound; fer we are lefs acquainted with the interior of 
Africa, than of any other quarter of the globe; and the Writer has 
tuade many pertinent obfervations, jnto which we cannot enier, hon 
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which do honour to his humanity: the more fo, as the fubjett is 
treated in a liberal manner, without being debafed by any peculiar 
tinéture,—which was perhaps to be apprehended. » 
Art. 14. A Supplement to Mr. Welley’s Pamphlet, intitled, 
Thoughts upon Slavery. 8vo,. 2s. Reynell. 1774+ 
' Wit and humour are fadly proftituted when employed to glofs over 
a bad caufe; and they muft have callous hearts indeed who can turn 
the fufferings of the injured into a jeft. We have, it is true, aa 
arch commentator on Mr, Weiley before us; but though the arga- 
mentum ad hominem may be fuccefsfully ufed in fome cafes, yet ona 
ferious {ubje& it is both impertinent ard ungenerous to go beyond 
the premifes to attack a man where he did not offend. This officious 
wag ought to have confidered that Mr, Welley was treating oa the 
equity of converting the human fpecies into an article of trade; all 
he had to fay on the fubject was fully before him in the pamphlet ; 
the author was not diétating to us from his roftrum in the Foundery ; 
nor had his commentator any right to drag him to tt. But Mr. 
Welley having quoted two exaggerated accounts of Atrica, which, 
whether true or falfe, cannot jultify the negro traders; our commen- 
tator is fo eager in teafing him on his religious principles, that he 
totally overlooks the only queftion he ought to have difcuffed: nar 
is this done without defign; for his principal aim is to lead his 
readers totally away from it, by fedyucing them to laugh at a Mee 
thodift. Had we been fo enfnared, we fhould fummarily have pro- 
nounced this commeotator an able antagonift, who had laid Mr, 
Welley fprawling; but rifaw teyeatis amici, our Author may be 3 
very clever fellow, Mr. W. may be an enthufiaft in his religious prin- 
ciples, he may be accufed of contradictions, the negroes may be ag 
itupid as he pleafes; but all this will not prove that the tyranmie 
dominion we affume over them is either confiftent with religion or 
humanity. His reductio ad abjurdum, at the end, of abandoning all 
our plantations, is unworthy of notice. W 
Art. 15. a Appeal to the Pudlic; tating and confidering ths , 

Objections to the Quebec Bill. Infcrjbed and dedicated to the pa-. 

triotic Society of the Bill of Rights. 8vo. 1s. Payne. 1774. 

This Appeal to the Public appears in the form of an intended par- 
Jiamentary fpeech, which the Writer tells his patrons, in an iranical 
dedication, he qnly wanted a feat in the Houfe of Commons to qua- 
lify him to deliver. The Quebec aét is well defended, though on 
principles to which thofe who have attended to the difputed smerits 
of it, are alveady no ftrangers. N 

NOVELS. e 
Art. 16. The Hiftery of Arfaces, Prince of Betlis. By the 

Elitorof Chryfal. tamo. 2 Vols, 6s. bound. Becket. 1774. 

A romance, rather than a novel, It is a kind of politica! fiction, 
fubjected to the fevereit laws of morality. It affords not ‘ one fore 
fcene of love ; one fentiment of loofe defire ; outrageous virtue is 
never gratified with anecdotes of private {candal ; nor licentioufnefs © 
flattered with the facred name of liberty..—We may ttiil tarcner 
juitly. charaéterize this piece in the words of the ingenious writer's 
preface: Arfaces is not a mere moraliit, or held up as a pattern of 
R 4 pericttio: ¢ 
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perfection, a moniter which nature never formed. He is drawn 
— to the power, but not the flave of pafiion; and {peaks with 
*Ascedom the fentiments fuggefted by the occafion, whether gay or 
grave, or reprehenfion or applaufe.’—To wipe off the falie colourings 
of prejudice, and fhew truth in her native purity, is the Writer’s 
aim :-—and we think he has fucceeded, in an eminent degree. 
Here are many leffons which it would be happy for mankind if all 
Princes wou!d learn; viz. ‘‘ Injudicious Mercy encourages CrIMEs, 
by difarming Justice of her terrors*.”—Good magittrates ought 
particularly to be on their guard againft the fott and plaufible feduc- 
tions of their own humanity ; and ever to bear in mind, that one great 
end of their exaltation is, that they bea ¢error to evil doers : by which 
means they will moft effetually prevent evil from being done. 
Among other faded truths, we meet with a very pathetic difplay 
of the miferies brought on the unhappy natives of thofe parts of the 
§ Eaft Indies where the Europeans have fetrled, by the avarice and ty- 
; ranny of the rapacious intruders. Humanity will read the particu- 
Jars with horror, and endeavour, we fear, in vain, to comfort her- 
y felf with the hope that they have not their fouadation in Facr.— 
| Let our Nabods look to this ! 
We have here, alfo, fome ftriking intimations, of the utmoft na- 
tional importance, with refpect to over-grown empire, and colony 
i connexions. Our Author prophecies much, but it is all melancholy ; 
nothing but denunciations of woes;—from which, however, it is 
hoped, the goodnefs of Heaven will long preferve this hitherto highly 
favoured country; and not involve the innocent with the guilty, in 
one promifcaous public ruin. 
There are many fingularities in this work; but it abounds with 
excellent morality. The Author's invention is extremely fruitful ; 
his language is nervous, his narratives are both entertaining and in- 
| tructive ; ‘and, on the whole, his performance is much faperior to 
the ordinary novels of the times. 
Art.17. The fatal Effeéts of Inconflancy ; or, Letters of the Mar- 
chions/s de Syrcez, the Count de Mirbelle, and others. Tranflated from 

the French. szmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Bew. 1774. 

' The fatal effects of criminal indulgences in amorous purfuits, are. 
here difplayed, in a ftriking and exemplary light. The Author has 
ability, ard the Tranflatgyudgment;_ th: ough, perhaps, the latter 
is fomewhat deficient in tafte. An eafy and ‘elegan nt writer of Eng- 

lith would not taik of * framing letters and novels ;? nor would have 

ade a lover, who is a man of fa: mily and education, complain 
. em that his miftrefs ‘ almoft /ts him mad,’—But there are not very many 
flips of this kind, inthe prefent work, 
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* The alarming increafe of highwaymen, houfebreakers, &c. furely 
i aoe. calls for the utmoit exertion of the magiftrates vigilance, and the 
i? fir. cept execution of the laws: without which the evil will inevitably 
) “tae upon us, till the lower people of this country become little 
etter than a nation of banditti. The example of Pope Sixtus the 
ei. Fifth, with his wholefome feverities, cannot be too much recommended 
to crowned heads, 
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Art. 18. The Pleafures of Retirement, preferable to the Joys 
of Diffipation; exemplified in the Life and Adventures of the 
Count de B - Written by dimfelf, in Letters to a Friend. 
Now firft tranflated from the Original French. ByaLady. 12mo. 
3s. Wilkie. 1774. 

Not ‘ now firft tranflated from the original French.’ A former 
Englith tranflation appeared about 30 years ago, under the title of 
‘ The Confeffion of Count de Harcourt.’ 

| MEDICAL, 

Art. 19. Advice to People affitéied with the Gout, &ce. By J. 

Williams, M.D. §Svo. 1s, 6d. Becket. 1774. 

Notwithitanding the labours of the many writers, who have lately 
thought proper to addrefs the Public on the fubje&t of this eflay, 
Dr. Williams has not confidered the matter as exhaufted, but has 
thought proper to give us his opinions likewife concerning the nature 
of the gout, the treatment of patients in the different itages of it, 
and the means of preventing and fhortening the paroxyfms. He 
finds fault with fome parts of the prefent practice ; {peaks largely of 
the good effects of mu/e, exhibited to the quantity of a fcruple or 
half a drachm every fix hours, and even of cafor, in order to pro- 
mote the expulfion of the gouty matter while ir is fluctuating in the 
habit; and recommends cold bathing, as a practice well adapted to 
prevent a return of the fit. 

Late as it isin the feafon, the Author accompanies Dr. Cadogar 
through many parts of his pamphlet. But thofe who have any ap- 
petite left for this ftale fubject, or who may think it of confequence 
to know in what points Dr. Williams diffents trom Dr. Cadogan’s 
.@étrine, or to what parts of it he gives his affent, we mutt refer to 
the effay itfeif. For our parts, we are heartily fick of the fubject, 
and fhall continue very {queamifh upon it, till fome man of genius 
ftarts up, and really throws fome new light upon the matter. 

Art. 20. Obfervations on Dr. Williams's Treatife upon the Gout : 

By Mr. Daniel Smith, &c. 8vo. 1s, Carnan. 1774. 

Scribimus indc&i do@ique,—and on no art fo copioufly and inceffantly 
as on phyfic, the moft obfcure, perhaps, of all the arts. When the 
molt learned and beft informed members of the faculty talk of the 
folids and the fluids, and theorife on the modus operand of medi- 
cines on thefe two grand divifions of the human frame, they con- 
tribute very little to the illumination of their readers, and frequently 
bring their art into dif{grace by their contradictory hypothefes. ‘I he 
reader will therefore eafily judge what kind and degree of informa- 
tion he is to expecton thefe dark points from the prefent writer, 
who is not of the faculty, and feems to have no other requifites or 
juft pretenfions to commence Author and Theorilt on thefe ob- 
{cure fubjects, than a ttrong éxclination to benefit the Public by his 
— and the having had feveral {mart fits of the gout, 

e ftoutly contraverts Dr, Williams’s opinion, declared in the 
preceding pamphlet, that the gout owes its origin to the {lids ;—a 
notion which rendered it ‘ neceffary’ for him, it feems, in order to 
corroborate his former opinion on this head, to make fome obfer- 
vations on the Dottor’s publication. In reference to this opinion, 
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he endeavours to fet the Doctor right with refpect to his miftaken 
notions concerning the effects of cold bathing ; and ‘ proves’ that the 
advantages derived from it are not produced by its bracing the /olids, 
as the Doctor fuppofes, but by the influence of the cold water on the 
fiuids. This, the Author, with great felf-complacency, at once 
evinces * by avery familiar and obvious experiment on the ther- 
mometer ;’ for plunge this inftrument into a cold bath, fays he, and 
it will fhew by the defcent of the mercury that the cold principally 
affects the fuid contained in it; without producing ‘ the leaft vifible 
alteration in the glafs tube ;’—that is, in the /olids of the machine, 
which doubtlefs happily and aptly reprefent the folids in the human 
fyitem.--What can Dr, Williams or any other Doétor fay to this 
home proof? An experiment fo much in point ! 

Leaving thefe fublime conundrums about the folids and the fluids, 
and the juices,—and all that, we fhall obferve that we entertained 
hopes that the Author would at length have favoured the Public with 
the recipe of the excellent anodyne application announced in his 
former publication ; the extraordinary virtues of which piqued our 
curiofity, and fill more our humanity, fo far as to induce us fome- 
what earneftly to urge the Author to a fpeedy publication of a reme- 
dy, that had repeatedly given him inftant and never failing relief*, 
We here however meet with nothing concerning it, except it is hinted 
at in the following declaration, made in the concluding fentence of 
this pamphlet ; that in compliance with the warm folicitations of 
his ‘ friends,’ he intends foon to publith ‘ the remedies and method 
of treatment, which have done him fuch inconceivable fervice in this 
moft excruciating difeafe.—Qne fuch remedy for the difeafe, as the 
Author formerly reprefented this to be, is worth all the theoretical 
jargon that has ever been written concerning it. p- 
Art. 21. Cafes in the Acute Rheumatijm and the Gout; wit 

Curfory Remarks, and the Method of Treatment. By Thomas 


, Dawflon, M. D. late Phyfician to the Middlefex, and the Lon- 


don Hofpital. 8vo, 2s. Johnfon. 1774. 

Though we cannot particularly enter into the contents of this 
pamphlet, which has accidentally been too long overlooked by us, we 
fhall fo far explain the defigu of it, as to obferve that it contains an 
account of the effectual and fpeedy relief which has‘ been given in 
feveral cafes of the acute rheumatifin and gout, by the exhibition of 
large dofes, to the amount of half an ounce each, of the Volatile 
Tin@uve of Guaiacum, Several of thefe cafes are here minutely re- 
Jated, each accompanied with a particular commentary, and with 
judicious remarks relating both to the general treatment of thefe' dif- 
orders, and the proper feafons of exhibiting the medicine here re- 
commended. On the whole, the refults of thefe cafes feem in a 
great meafure to juflify the good opinion which the Author enter- 
tains concerning its eilicacy, when adminiltered with a proper regard 
to time and other circumftances. 





* See M. Review, Vol. xlvii, December, 1772, page 483. 
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MATHEMATICS, &c. 

Art. 22. 4 mew and eafy Methed of finding the Longitude at Sea, 
with like Accuracy that the Latitude is found, adapted to general Use, 
By T.Kean, 8vo. 1s. 6d, Nousfe. 1774. 

The following extraé contains a fketch of the Author’s mew and 
eafy method, which he has illuftrated by examples: we fhall fubmit 
jt to the judgment of thofe Readers, who may be fortunate enough 
to,underftand it, * Admitting that at the meridian of Greenwich, 
the moon comes to that meridian (by the ephemeris) at a certain 
hour and minute of the day ; and the next day, I find the does not 
come to the fame meridian till an hour after: confequently at 99 
degrees Welt diftance (or 6 hours) fhe muft be 15 minutes later ia 
coming to’ their meridian, than at the meridian of Greenwich ; at 
180 degrees Weft diftance, fhe muft be 30 minutes later; and fo on, 
cil pain, ie defcribed her circle; and at 60 minutes difference of time, 
comes to the place of beginning. This being granted, I take an al- 
titude of the moon at fuch time as fhe rifeth or falleth fafteft, and 
moft equable, admit it to be 10° (or the 6th part of adegree) ina 
minute ; which fhews that for 60 minutes, there muft be 600’ (or 
10 degrees) difference of altitude from one day to the other (or in 
the {pace of 24 hours): 4nd that every hour and minute fhe is alter- 
ing the fame, from the time of her departure from the meridian of 
Greenwich, till her arrival there the next day. For inftance, at go 
degrees Weit diftance fhe is lower by 150 (or 2° 30’) than at the 
meridian of Greenwich: at 180 degrees Weft diftance, fhe is lower | 
by 300° (or 5°): and fo on till the finifhes her circle.? Nothing Ni 
more is neceffary than to determine the moon’s true central altitude 
at the time of obfervation, and to compare it with the fame altitude 
at the meridian of Greenwich: and by this fingle obfervation the 
Jongitude, by account, is either afcertained or corrected, 

MiscCELLANEOUS, R-~¢. 

Art. 23. Obfervations upon the prefent State of our Gold and Silver , u 
‘Coins, 17302 By the late John Conduitt, Efg; Member for South- ; 
ampton, and Matter of his Majefty’s Mint. From an original Ma- 
nufcript, formerly in the Pofleffion of the late Dr. Jonathan Swift. 
8vo. 1s. 6d, Becket. 1774, 
The ftate of our gold coin has of Jate been fo much the obje& of a } 

public attention, that we need not wonder if obfervations, new and 

eld, fhould iffue from the prefs on this occafion. As the orator and 
politician have their ‘* mollia tempora fandi,”’ it is the province of 

ayr friend the bookfeller likewife to diflinguith times and fea/ons 3 

* ‘and perhaps during the long interval of above 40 years that has 
elapfed fince thefe Obfervations were written, no period has occurred 
in which they would have been more pertinent than the prefent. 

That they are the genuine production of the author to whom they 

are afcribed, and faithfully tranfmitted to the prefs from his origi- 

nal manufcript, will fufiiciently recommend them to all who wih te 
obtain an extenfive and accurate information on this fubjec&t. Some 
of the regulations that are here propofed have now been adcpred ; 

Mr. C. fuggefted them as preventives of the evil which they are 

how appointed to redrefs; and probably the fcllowing cbfervatioa 

may 
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; may not be altogether unworthy the notice of thofe whom it more 
immediately concerns. ‘ The wear upon the gold and filver monies 
would be much greater, but for the general ufe of bank bills; and 
as itis a dead lofs to the nation, and a very confiderable one, it 
‘a might not be improper to oblige the officers of the revenue, and 
the bank, and all bankers, to cover the counters where they tcll their 
{ money, with cloth or leather ; for the telling money on wood, efpe- 
} cially with a mixture of fand, very much increafes the wear.’ R--g, 
ay Art. 24. The Life of the late Earl of Chefterfield: or, the Man 
| of the World, Including his Lordthip’s principal Speeches in 
; Parliament; his moft admired Effays in the Paper called the 
’ World; hisPoems; &c. &c. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Bew. 1774, 
Lord C.’s fpeeches and letters, a large bundle ; tied togeiher with 
| 








little threads of narrative, the whole of which would icarce make a ) 
three-penny pamphlet. 
Art. 25. Mufical Travels through England. By Joel Collier, Or- 


ganift. 8vo. 1s. Kearfly. 1774. 





UE Mr. Joel Collier, who would pafs himfelf upon us for a very funny 
ve: fellow, appears evidently, in this exhibition of himfelf, to have fet 
y Punch before him as his model; but he does not, in our opinion, 
| come up to the true wis comica of that facetious gentleman, except 


perhaps in fome of the more repreheafible parts of the conduét of that 
ancient wit ;—in mimicking his betters—talking grofs bawdy—and 
more particularly in his much too frequent ufe of that chara¢teriftical 
and ftanding joke of his great archetype, f—ting in the face of his 
audience, by way of humour. We are always well difpofed to join | 
in and circulate a feafonable and hearty laugh; but this Mr. Collier, 
though he ftrains every nerve to make us merry, actually makes our 
ae. jaws drop, and throws us into repeated fits of the vapours, with his 
‘ ifeGging, ftale, and ftolen jokes, and his coarfe manual wit. In 
: *"fhort,. we cannot even afford him the poor confolaticn of laughing 
at him; as any inclination of that kind is inftantly checked hy the 
air of perfonal malignity, that evidently dictated and runs through 
the whole of this contemptible attack on an agreeable and inftruc- 
tive writer. | 
To fpeak a word or two of him as an Author.—His humour, when 
he is not nafty or obiccne, principally confifts in parcdying certain 

7 parts of Dr. Burney’s Journals. And for this purpofe our Iuckleis 

' Wight has pitched ypon paflages and exprefiions which do the mott 

credit to the gocd fenfe, feeling, and defcriptive talents of the in- | 

génious Journahitt !— Lepidum Caput / B. 
Art. 26. An Excurfion to the Lakes in Weftmoreland and Cumber- 
' land, Auguit, 1773. 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Wilkie. 1774. 

} The fcenes here defcribed are, indeed, worthy of all that the 
powers of the pen or the pencil could contribute toward their due | 
. } celebration; but the hand in which either is held, ovght to be 
| guided by the genius of a Titian, a Pouflin, or a Claude. The 
talents of this Writer, however, are not to be compared with thofe | 
of the great mafters above-named. He is capable of difcerning and 
tafting the beauties which he delineates ; but he is faulty in his ex- 
prefiom. His drawing waats corre&tnefs, and there is too much 
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giare in his colouring.—In a word, without metaphor, he writes in 
raptures, fo long continued, that we grow weary of them, and are 
quite difgufted with an eternal round and repetition of flowery epi- 
thets, and poetic imagery. There is no end of his admiration. 
Every frefh obje&, every fucceeding fcene, throws him into new ex- 
tafies; and there is fcarce a page in which we do not meet with oc- 
cafion to wifh that he had procured fome friendly and judicious hand 
to lop off the exuberances of his pen, before he fent his work to the 

refs. Had that been done, his performance might have been freed 
from the North Pritifh idioms *, and Englith vulgarifms t+, with 
which it is frequently difgraced: and which appear the more ex- 
traordinary, as the Author is by no means deftitute of learning. —We 
fuppofe he is fome young writer, who, in common with many ju- 
venile fcriblers, is fond of a luxuriant ftyle, and imagines his diction 
cannot be too brilliant. Like the Briftol privateer-boy, in the laf 
war, who, on the capture of a French fhip, became poffeffed of a 
rich embroidered wailtcoat ; he determined to wear it himfelf, when 
afhore, and having obtained, likewife, fome gold lace, he would 





* Among thefe we notice the following inflance, becaufe it fre- 
quently occurs among even the more refpectable Scotch writers : 
{peaking of Maiden Ca/ftle, this Writer fays, ‘ The Roman road das 
Jed immediately through it ; it forms a fquare, and has beex built of 
ftone ;? from which a plain Englifh reader might be led to infer that 
this ftructure was Heretofore built with flone, though it zow confifts of 

rick, or wood; rior are we /ure that this is not our Author’s mean- 
ing: yet the contrary is probable from his ufe of the fame mode of 
expreflion, in other places, where we find the fenfe, or nonfenfe, 
better afcertained. For inftance, p. 36, § This armour is preferved 
with great attention, as having been worn by the laft Earl of Weft- 
moreland, who das dcen a man of very {mall ttature.? Here the mat- 
ter of faét is put out of all doubt ; unlefs, indeed, we fuppofe that 
his Lordthip of Weftmoreland left off his armorial cafing, and grew 
bigger, after he found his limbs more at liberty to ftretch and ex- 
pand themfelves. 

+ Here we often meet with /aid, for Jay;—* Temple Sowerby Jaid 
alfo in our way.’ ‘ A beautiful canal, margined with fhrubs, Jaid 
fpreading to the right.’? ‘ Beneath us /aid a plain of about three 
miles—’. Such language fhould be left to the chambermaids of inns, 
and the people who carry accounts of robberies, and accidents, to 
the news-papers. 

We here, too, mect with fingularities of expreffion to which 
neither England, nor Scotland, we bebieve, will. lay claim: * Here 
we met with the utmoft civility, every oxe we addrett fhewing them. 
Jelves ready to give us all the information in their power—’ p. 51, 
And in p. 20, we are informed that ‘ the meadows near Brough are 
kept in good order, and very wealthy.’ The fal, we conclude, is 
here rich ; and it is probable that, in confequence of this favourable 
circumftance, the cqaers of it are wealthy: and, as lovers of our 
country, we have no objection to the intelligence, however improper 


x terms in which it is conveyed. 
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needs have it fewed on the embroidery: fuppofing his waiftcoat could 
not poffibly be too fine. 

‘Time, and experience, however, feldom fail to convince thefe eager 
and flowery writers, of the fuperiority of a more chaflifed and plainer 
manner ; and that even defcription itfelf, picturefque as it ought to 
be, may be over-loaded with ornaments. 

Although we have cenfured this piece, on account of the redun- 
dance, incorrectnefs, and luxuriancy of the Author’s language, we 
readily adinit that it abounds with well-written paflages; and that it 
contains fome very animated and pleafing defcriptions. 

BoTAN Y. 
Art. 27. Horrr Maragarict pars prima, de varii generis 

Arboribus et Fruticibus Siliquofis; Latinis, Malabaricts, Arabicis, 

Brachmanum charaGeribus nominibufque exprefiis, adj:dta flarum, 

Sruciuum, Jeminumque vera delineatione, colorum viriumque accurate 
defiriptione, adornata per nobilifimum ac generofiffinumD. D. HEN-. 

RICUM van RHEDE tor DRAAKESTEIN, Toparcham in 

Mydrecht, guondam Malabarici Regni Gubernatorem, Supremi Confeffus 

apud Indos Relgas Senatorem Extraordinarium, nunc vero Equeftris or- 

dinis n:mine iliuftribus ac prapotentibus provincia Ustrajedtine proce. 
ribus adjcriptum, et Tueoporum Janson, as Almeloveen, 

M.D. WNetis auxit, et Commentariis illufravit Joannes ComMut- 

uinus. Nunc primum Claffium, Generum, et Spicierum charaGeres 

Linnazanas 3 Syacnyma Authorum, atque Obfervationes addidit ; et 

Indice Linneano adauxit Jonannes Hitt, M.D. Academia Impe- 

rialis Nature Curioforum Diofcorides quartus. gto, 11, 13. 

Bell, &c. 1774. 

The Hortus Malabaricus is the firft botanical work, in point of re- 
putation, that ever appeared in print before the Linnzan reforma- 
tion of Botany; and from its fcarcity, and high price, there is na 
queftion but Dr. Hill’s edition of it will be acceptable to the lovers 
of this fcience ; exclufive of the confideration due to the improve- 
ments above-mentioned,—The high value in which the original has 
been held, arofe, in a great meafure, from its authenticity and ac- 
curacy ; the drawings having been all exattly traced from the natural 
fpecimens: and thole yery {pecimens are {till preferved in the Britith 
Mufeum, 

*,” Dr. Hill advertifes fome copies coloured, at the price of three 
guineas. We have not feen any of them; and we are at a lofs to 
conceive how the ingenious Doctor could venture to try the experi- 
ment upon the Public, as, we apprehend, that he can have no better 
authority for it than the verbal defcriptions of the plants, &c, given 
in the original: no copies of which (that we have heard of) were 
ever attempted to he coloured. 

POETICAL. 
Art. 28. A Tranflation of Part of the Twenty-third Canto of the 
Orlando Furiofa of Grioffo. 4to. 1s. 6d. Almon. 1774. 

This is publifhed as a fpecimen of an intended tranflation of the 
whole poem. It comes, in our opinion, under the character of me- 
fiocrity, but is unequal. Jt is accompanied with an elegy on the 
death of Lord Bottetourt, late Governor of Virginia, which has nox 
much merit. 
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wt 29. The Fox; an Elegiac Poem: facred to the Memory of 
a late Right H——ble Perfonage. &vo. 6d. Snagg. 1774. 
Pope declared that 

While he liv’d, no rich or noble knave 

Should walk in peace and quiet to his grave. 

Here is a rhimefter (no Pope though) who goes farther; and feemx 
refolved to fuffer none of our great culprits to /eep in peace and 
quiet iz their graves: nor, truly, would it be poffible for them to 
do fo, if they could hear the wretched fcratching and grating of 
fuch untunable lyres as this, which is ftrummed to abufe the memory, 
and the two fons, of the ate Lord Holland. 

Art. 30. Selecta Poemata Anglorum Latina, fen fparfim edita, feu 
hadtenus inedita. Sele& Latin Poems, by Englifh Authors. Col- 
leted from a Variety of fcattered Publications and MSS, by Ed- 
ward Popham, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 12mo. 
2Vols. 6s. fewed. Dodfley. 

The great defe& of this entertaining colleftion is the frequent 
omiffion of the Author’s names. It isimpoflible to read the follow- 
ing verfes, and not be defirous to know by whom they were written. 
The Editor has given the addrefs, Jn Somnum; it fhould have been , 

Ap SOMNUM, 
Somne levis, quanquam certifima mortis imago, 
Confortem cupio te tamen eff tori; 
Alma quies, optata veni; nam fic fine vita 
Vivere quam fuave eft ! fic fine morte mori ! 

We with to be informed, by any of our learned Correfpondents, who 

was the Author of thefe moft beautiful lines. 

RELIGIOUS, © 

Art. 31. Inflitutes of Natural and Revealed Religion. Vot. III *. 
Containing a View of the Doétrines of Revelation. By Jofeph 
Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. 12mo. 238. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 
1774 
this third volume of Dr. Prieftley’s Inflitutes appears to be admi- 

rably calculated to anfwer his original defign, viz. the infiru@ion of 
youth, The Doétor has fhewn great judgment in not touching upon 
many fubjects that have been controyerted ; and in the difcuffion of 
thofe which he could not poflibly omit, he has contented himfelf, for 
the moft part, with relating what appeared to him to be the genuine 
doGrines of revelation, without intimating that there has ever been 
any controverfy upon the fubje&. - 

In his preface he makes fome general remarks upon what Dr. Reid, 
Dr. Beattie, and Dr. Ofwald have advanced concerning the doétrines 
and evidences of religion.—But a full examination of what thefe au- 
thors have faid is, we are told, ready for publication. Rr 

DRAMATIC. . 

Art. 32. The Parthian Exile; a Tragedy : As performed feve- 
ral Times at Coventry and Worcefter. By G. Downing, Come- 
dian. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Robinfon. 1774. 

We are extremely glad that Mr. Downing can pleafe the good 

. felks at Coventry and Worcefter ; we would not advife him, however, 
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to truft his innocent country mufe within the purlieus of Covent. 

Garden or Drury-Lane. 

Art. 33. The Waterman; or, the Firft of Auguft : a Ballad Opera, 
in Two A&s, As it is performed at the Theatre-Royal in the 
Haymarket. 8vo. 1s. Becket. 1774. 

There is a certain enjouement in thefe ballad farces, which gene. 
rally fecures them a welcome reception at our theatres. Mr. Dibdin 
has a knack at ftriking off thefe little merry things ; and the Water- 
man is not the worft entertainment of the kind that hath been pro- 
duced fince the author of Love in a Village revived the tafte for this 
{pecies of dramatic exhibition. 


= ee hp 4 


S ERM ON 6&. 

l. The Fuftice of God in the Damnation of Sinners, explained, illuftrated, 
and proved, in a Sermon upon Romans ill. 10. by Jonathan Ede 
wards, A.M, late Prefident of New-Jerfey College, New-Enge 
land. Revifed and correéted by C. de Coetlegon, A.M. Bofton 

rinted ; London reprinted. 8vo. 6d. Buckland, &c. 

he late Paul Lewis, the Macheath of his day, having attended 
the preaching of one of the Moorfields’ divines, to a congregation of 
prifoners in Clerkenwell jail, declared it was ‘* A Hell-fire good 
fermon.” 

Mr. Edwards's hearers might with fomewhat more propriety have 
pronounced the difcourfe before us ‘** A good Hell-fire fermon.”— 
But, fentiment apart, fuch licentious exprefions muft be left to the 
Choice Spirits of the Age. 

hile Chriftians of fo many different perfuafions all appeal to holy 
writ for the juftification of their opinions, a man may find fhelter in 
any controverted point, and Jet him ftrive ever fo zealoufly to be 
orthodox, he will hardly gain the credit of it from more than one 





—— 


clafs. Under a fenfe of this experienced fact, we may take the li- 


berty to lament that fo many feriovs good people fhould think they 
do God fervice by reprefenting his claims of juftice in fuch dread- 
ful terms, and then reproaching his creatures for not loving rather 
than fearing fach an inexorable being! Inftead of making the yoke 
of Chrift eafy and his burden light, according to his exprefs decla- 
ration, they delight in working up his doétrine into riddles and pa- 
radoxes, that the ability of folving and reconciling them may be the 
teft of genuine piety ! 

If ever there was a railing accufation brought againft an affembly 
of Chriftians, it was this of Mr. Jonathan Edwards, who we believe 
to be neverthelefs a picus paftor, according to the old puritanical 
leaven, which has fo thoroughly f{pread over Englith America. But 
deftrines of this complexion totally deftroy all general diftinGtions ; 


* ditt had this fermon been preached in the chapel of a prifon filled 


with the moft abandoned mifcreants that were ever fentenced to the 


gallows by a court of juftice, the preacher could not have ftigmatized 


and vilified them more than he has, we would charitably hope, a 
congregation of well-difpofed Chriftians. The fermon is really a 
curious fyftem of pious abufe ; but perhaps Mr. Edwards found his 
hearers pleafed with this kind of fcolding, and fo indulged i 
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from mere kindnefs: and if fuch difcourfes are fuitable to their tafte 
and apprehenfions, no one has a right to interfere between him and 
his flock. Poffibly it is with the Boftonians, as with Parfon *s 
old women: ‘* they Jove to be damned.” ¥. 
H. The Scripture Do@rine of the Trinity jufified; in a Difcourie 

preached in the Cathedral Church of St, Paul, London, June 2, 
- 1774, at the Lecture foanded by the late worthy Lady Moyer. 

With occafional Remarks on the Preacher’s firft Sermon in Effex- 

Houfe, &c. NoAuthor, nor Publifher, {pecified. 

Although Mr. Lindfey, and the Unitarians in general, are fcur- 
riloufly and grofsly treated in this flaming piece of orthodoxy, we 
are glad to find that the Author is not totally loft to all fenfe of de- 
corum: That, after his difcourfe was fent to the prefs, he had a 
return of that modefty which had left him when it was preached, is 
evident from the fuppreffion of his name ; and we will, therefore, in 
charity to a repenting finner, fave him from the difgrace of feeing 
it, on this occafion, introduced into our Review. 


1M Preached at the Confecration of the Parifh Church of St. An- 
drew, in the City of Canterbury, July 4, 1774.. With an Appen- 
dix. By John Duncombe, M.A. Reétor of that Parith, Vicar of 
Hearhe, Chaplain to the Lord Archbifhop, and one of the Six 
Preachers in the Cathedral. gto. 1s. Law. 

e @ the Appendix to this fermon, Mr. Duncombe has defcribed the 

monuments, &c, in the late church of St. Andrew, in Canterbury, 

which may be of ufe to any future compiler of the life of the cele- 

brated Dean Swift, whofe anceftors were buried there; and of whom 

Mr. D. has given various particulars. 

IV. Tbe Captain of Salvation: Preached on Chrifimas-Day, 1772, 
at St. Sepulchre, near Newgate-freet, for the Benefit of the Chil- 

- dren ‘Welonging to St. Ethelburga Society. By the Rev. Henry 
Peckwell, M. A. late of Edmund Hail, Oxford ; and Chaplain to 
the Marchionefs Dowager of Lothian, 8vo. 6d. Dilly, &c, 


V. Genuine Patrictifm—Preached before the Gentlemen who fupport 
the Lord’s Day Morning Lecture at Little St. Helen’s, Bithopfeate- 
ftreet, June 12, 1774, By George Stephen, A.M. 8vo. 6d, 

‘Buckland. — 


VI. At the Old Jewry, July 10,1774, on the Death of the Rey. Tho- 
. mas Amory, D. D. who died June 24, in his 74th Year. By R. 
_ Flexman,.D.D. To which are added, the Addrefs at his Inter- 
. ment, by N. White; and a Catalogue of his Writings. 8vo. 15, 
_ Buckland, 








CORRESPONDENCE, 

N compliance with the requeft contained in a letter addreffed to 
us from Leyden, and figned C. Van Engelen, we willingly iafert 
the fubftance of the Programma fent to us by the Low-Dutch Literary 
Society eftablifhed at that place, and the queftion contained jn it, 
which they have propofed for the fubjeé of their annual prize; con- 
fifting of a gold medal of 159 guilders, to be given in the year 1775. 
The 
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Wrow far can it be fhewn that the Foundation of that Tongue is to 
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The queftion, if we miftake not the fenfe of our Correfpondent’s 
letter, is 


‘« In order to clear up the Antiquity of the Low Dutch Language, 





“be found in the remains of the Meefogothic and Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
* guages?’ 

*r his Society was inftitated for the purpofes of illuftrating and per- 
fecting the Low-Dutch antiquities and hiftory, as well as language 
and poetry. They have already publifhed two volumes of Memoirs 
on various fubjecis relative to thefe four branches of literature ; and 
we are informed that the third will very foon appear. 

Thofe who intend to be candidates for this premium muft fend in 
their differtations, writted in Low-Dutch or Latin, with a motto an. 
nexed, and an additional fealed-up paper containing the fame motto, 
together with the name, &c. of the Author; addrefling the packet i 
to Dr, Adrianus Van Affendelft, Secretary of the Society, or to Pieter 
Vreede Junior, Keeper of the Correfpondence, before the 1f of Oc- 
tober, 1775. dD. 








*,* We would willingly oblige our Correfpondent, Medicus, who 
addreffes us from Portfmouth, on the fubject of a Common-place- 
book, had we any thing new to commuynicate to hint on that article. | 
B. 

- $44 We have turned to the different accounts given, in the years 
1762 and 1765, of ** The Bee,” and of ‘* Effays, by Dr. Gold- 
fmith ;” which the Hinter of Truth fays, are only different titles to 
fame book. We have neither of thofe editions at hand; but we 
take it for granted that what is afferted by an ‘* Hinter of Truth,” 
mutt be true. . 

This difcovery evinces two things. Firft, that notwithfanding 
our numerous detections of old books vamped with new title-pages, 

and other impolitions of a fimilar kind, ove inftance, at leaft, occurs, 
in which our recolleétion, and juftice, have been eluded, Secondly, 
that it is poffible for one Critic to think more or lefs favourably of a 
performance than a brother Critic, who had perufed the fame work 
five or fix years before.—Perhaps the Critics in queftion were both 
Doéors; in which cafe they may plead a right to differ by pres* 
Scviption. 

As to what this Correfpondent furmifes, of a prejudice againft our 
old friend, and affociate, Dr. G. he may reft affured that there is no 
foundation for it.—But it is ever our cuftom to be {paring of our 
compliments to each other *. Sometimes, however, we confefs, we 
have been reciprocally taken in fora penful of praife, by a brother 
in mafquerade ; but when he has the honefty to thew his face, there 


is no danger of his being put to the bluth by the flattery of his 
friends, 











I. H.’s anecdotes of Sir Ifaac Newton are received, but no ufe 
could be made of them this month. 


-_— 
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* See Review for laft month, p. 161, Art. 27. 








